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So much has been said and written concerning Memory and 
the trainii^ of this faculty, that I fear the subject may prove 
wearisome to you, and much of what I have to say may be 
tedious as a twice-told tale. But I have been led, in the 
course of my experience, to ponder a good deal upon this 
question, and some observations have suggested themselves 
which may not indeed be new, but which may at least bring 
together jsome of the newer lights which have been thrown on 
the subject 

I have no wish, especially at this early stage of my remarks, 
to commit myself to broad general statements, which further 
investigation over a more extended field of inquiry may prove 
to have insufficient foundation in fact. But for some years, 
I have been attentively studying Ihe question of memory 
power in girls between the ages of eight and eighteen, and I 
am disposed to think that the children of the present genera- 
tion commit to memory with less readiness, and recall impres- 
sions with much greater difficulty than those of the previous 
generation. 

And here let it be understood that I am speaking especially 
of the verbal memory. I am very much struck by frequent 



inability to recall with even tolerable correctness a single piece 
of poetry out of many that have been supposed to be leamt, 
and when school-work is given which involves so-called 
learning by heart, results are frequently most unsatisfactory. 

And this double difficulty, (first, the committing to memory, 
and then the recalling what has been so committed), is not 
peculiar to any age ; it is found in the younger children as well 
as in the older ones ; and it does not, moreover, stand in 
constant relation to the intelligence of the pupil, some other- 
wise dull pupils showing considerable facility in this direction, 
while others, greatly their superiors in mental endowments, in 
this particular are far below them. 

Now if there is any ground at all for such a conclusion as I 
have indicated, namely, that memory power is less apparent 
than it was formerly, we may well ask ourselves if there is 
anything in our present educational system to account for this 
waning of memory power ; whether the conditions of home 
life which our present social arrangements entail have anything 
to do with it ; and we may further inquire whether it is worth 
while to investigate specially the laws according to which the 
development of this faculty proceeds, and to what extent in 
our school systems we can make more room for training and 
strengthening it. 

The old system of school training, with its MangnalPs 
Questions, and its Child's Guides, and its Catechisms on all 
the subjects included in the school curriculum, has very nearly 
vanished from amongst us (though I grieve to say that I have 
just seen advertised a new edition of MangnalFs Questions, 
dated 1881). 

No real friend of education can regret the passing away of 
such a state of things ; but, with all its faults, it had one or 
two good features, and it seems to me that in our present zeal 
for more enlightened methods, there is danger that we should 
overlook what was good in the old system. 



No doubt the mere learning of words was anti-educational 
in the highest degree, but in our eagerness to cultivate the 
clear apprehension of ideas, we are apt to lose sight of the 
importance of words altogether, and the happy method which 
pays due attention to the retentive as well as to the apprehen- 
sive faculty has yet to be found. 

When the slavery of books was cast aside, and oral teaching 
became the order of the day, it was supposed that a perfect 
method of teaching had been found, and the dangers that 
might attend the new plan were either ignored altogether, or 
imagined to be insignificant. Now I do not for one moment 
question the immense superiority of the oral method of 
teaching over the old-fashioned plan of getting up the words of 
a book by heart, but I do see that dangers attend it, and that 
it may in many ways hinder mental development. Some 
excellent remarks made by Miss Porter on the Lecture System 
as applied to school teaching are probably known to some of 
you. 

These remarks formed the basis of a discussion by the 
London Association of Schoolmistresses, and amongst the 
objections which are well stated as the result of that dis- 
cussion, I find the following : — 

"The lecturer is tempted to confine herself to the more 
advanced and intelligent portion of the class, or in guarding 
against this danger, she falls into that of the excessive reitera- 
tion of the same idea in different forms, deemed necessary for 
the sake of the slower pupils. Thus, either the dull and back- 
ward part of the class is left behind, or the quicker and 
brighter pupils are wandering away from the subject, and 
forming a habit of inattention." 

Now this habit of inattention is a point on which I lay great 
stress, for it is fatal to the cultivation of memory power, and I 
consider that herein lies one great danger to be guarded 
against* 



There is, besides, another way in which the plan of lecture- 
giving fails to secure good training for the memory. When 
the lecture has been well given, and ideas have been clearly 
seized, the young teacher is apt to imagine that these ideas 
have been secured amongst our mental store, ready for use at 
any future time ; and the discipline of judicious questioning on 
the work of former lectures is too much neglected. 

We seem to possess a sufficient safeguard against this last 
named weakness in the system of examinations which is, in 
some ways, one of the most striking developments of the 
educational activity of the present day. 

But, as Mr. Latham has pointed out, in his book on the 
action of examinations, the memory power called into play 
by examinations differs from that which gives us permanent 
control over our mental acquisitions. I have not his book at 
hand to refer to, but I believe he speaks of three kinds of 
memory ; 

1. The Carrying, or Portative Memory. 

2. The Assimilating Memory. 

3. The Analytical Memory. 

The Portative Memory is the faculty which enables us to 
receive impressions, and retain them for a time, after which 
they vanish completely. 

The Assimilating Memory gives us the power of retaining 
impressions until they become ingrain, so to speak, and form 
part of our permanent mental store. 

The Analytical Memory resolves complicated arrangements 
of ideas into their simplest form ; it retains a sort of abstract 
or framework, with a power of reference to books and other 
sources of fuller information. 

The Portative Memory, with its correlative forgetfulness, is 
doubtless of value in some circumstances; but it may be 
cultivated at the expense of a still more Valuable kind of 
memory ; and in its very nature it shows elements of weak- 



ness. The frequent effacement of impressions implies waste of 
force. The work that is done leaves only a temporary record, 
and the power of permanently retaining impressions is weak- 
ened by each fresh effacement. 

Besides these weak points in our school system, there are 
other causes at work which tend to prevent the development 
of memory power; and these are not purely of school 
origin. 

There are some pjeople who think that the spread of cheap 
literature has not been an unmixed boon to the community ; 
and I agree with this view. Amongst the classes of books 
which have increased and multiplied to an alarming extent, I 
may instance children's books, and though many of these 
doubtless are of great merit, there are a still larger number of 
very inferior quality both as regards style and matter. We all 
know the fondness of children for story-books ; and the un- 
limited supply which they have now, good, bad and indifferent, 
encourages the craving for constant stimulus. Novelty is their 
great desire ; and books are read, or rather run through, one 
after the other, for the sake of this excitement. Many of the 
books are not attractive enough to be read a second time, and 
a desultory habit of reading books, without ever giving a second 
thought to their contents, is created. I am inclined to think 
that this habit of miscellaneous reading, or rather getting 
through books, for it hardly deserves the name of reading, is 
not confined to children ; but this consideration is somewhat 
beyond the bounds of my subject I do not underrate the 
value of a habit of reading ; but the habit that I have noticed 
is that of a reading which leaves very little behind it. 

One other defective point I should like to notice before I 
pass on to any suggestion for the improvement of memory 
training. 

There seems to me some danger that we should not suf- 
ficiently strengthen the child's power of self-control. Much of 
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our teaching is made very pleasant to the learner. Difficulties 
must, however, come to him in the course of his work ; and 
we ought not to pass over these difficulties without extracting 
from them the moral training that they are so well adapted to 
furnish. Combination of home and school training is much 
the fashion of the present day j and it seems to me in many 
respects desirable; but we must be careful that between the 
two some important points are not overlooked. Self-control 
needs cultivation, and the child must be schooled to concen- 
tration of mental faculty upon the work before him. Where 
supervision of home lessons is not carefully exercised, a habit 
of dawdling creeps in, — the power of attention and of self- 
control of the mental faculties becomes enfeebled. Now 
attention is an important factor of memory work, and if this 
is weak, the memory faculty suffers. 

Let me conclude these criticisms by suggesting what seem 
to me essentials for the full development of the memory 
faculty. 

a. Our school curriculum must provide for the cultivation of 
the retentive as well as of the apprehensive faculties ; that is 
to say, suitable exercises should be planned to develop memory 
as well as judgment. 

h In arranging our systems of examination, those necessary 
and useful pieces of school machinery, we should aim at re- 
ducing them, and planning so that the mere carrying memory 
is not unduly favoured by them. 

c. We should be careful in the choice of books for our chil- 
dren's reading, — careful both as to quantity and quality. This 
is, to a great extent, outside the range of day-school work ; 
but something may be done to cultivate a taste for good read- 
ing by the formation of school libraries, etc. 

d. The habit of self-control must be cultivated, and induce- 
ments to wandering attention must be minimised. 

So much in the way of general remark on the work of edu- 
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-cational development of memory power ; but what can we, as 
teachers, do in our daily routine to further this object ? 

Mr. Quick has written a valuable little paper on this subject, 
in which he says that in every schoolroom much time and 
energy are devoted to the cultivation of the memory ; but that 
we should probably succeed better if we attended a little more 
to theory, and studied the nature of the faculty we wished to 
cultivate. An interesting little book on this subject, by Dr. 
Mortimer Granville, contains some remarks that are well worth 
the attention of teachers. After laying great stress on the dif- 
ference, even to antagonism, of the receptive and the retentive, 
the " taking in " and the " storing " faculties, he proceeds to 
show that sufficient attention is not paid to the manner in 
which impressions are first received and then recalled. He 
divides students generally into two distinct classes, — those who 
receive impressions chiefly by means of sight, and those who 
depend most upon hearing for the reception of ideas ; he also 
admits a class in which these two characteristics are pretty 
equally balanced. He further divides people with respect to 
the retentive faculty into those who reihember by sight, and 
those who remember by sound, with again an intermediate 
class, in which the two methods of memory may be remarked 
in nearly equal degrees. 

These two systems of classification are not interchangeable, 
for, according to Dr. Mortimer Granville, it does not necessarily 
follow that a person who receives impressions chiefly through 
the eye will have the " sight memory " most fully developed, 
and he proposes a series of experiments to ascertain (i) what 
is the chief sense employed by us in the reception of im- 
pressions, and (2) what is the method by which we most 
readily recall those impressions. 

His advice is that we should first investigate these points, 
and then proceed to cultivate our receptive and retentive 
faculties through that channel of sense communication which 
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appears most highly developed. I am not prepared to sup- 
port all these views, though some of them appear to me to be 
completely in accordance with my experience, but I think that 
the suggestion to investigate the powers concerned in memory 
is well worthy of attention. 

Of making many books of mental philosophy there is no 
end, but the careful and systematic investigation of the human 
mind in its early stages of development is not carried on with 
that completeness which its importance would lead us to 
expect. Modern psychology proposes such investigation, and 
every teacher has it in his or her power to collect a mass of 
valuable statistics. 

Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are busy people, and 
their daily practical work often presses upon them to the 
exclusion of all other matters. But surely it is worth while 
to spare a few of our precious minutes to careful gathering to- 
gether of facts which may prove an important contribution to 
the elaboration of the education of the future. 

Those who think that education has a scientific basis, and 
that all practice must be, knowingly or unknowingly, founded 
on principle, or it will fail, must recognise the importance of 
such investigation as I have mentioned. 

It is worth while to consider, in connection with the subject 
of memory, the questions proposed by Mr. Francis Galton in 
his researches into the strength of sense impressions. Many 
interesting facts are given by him in the various articles he has 
written, which are, I daresay, known to many of you. How 
his questions could be best used with children at school I am 
not prepared to say, but that there is excellent work to be 
done in this direction I feel sure. 

We specially need to consider the early development of 
mental powers, and I should rejoice to see systematic inquiry 
pursued by Kindergarten teachers, and the results carefully 
noted for future use. 
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For it is not immediately that our researches will affect our 
work. We shall be collecting material for the better under- 
standing of the laws of mental growth, and with this better 
understanding ought to come improved methods of teaching. 
We must not be discouraged if the practical outcome of our 
efforts is delayed ; we must not be in too great a hurry to 
draw conclusions from our data. 

One or two suggestions with regard to our daily work I 
should like to make. 

I should be glad to see the practice kept up of committing 
good English poetry to memory. I consider this a valuable 
school exercise, too much overlooked, and often practised in a 
perfunctory and inefficient manner. The general scope of the 
poem should be known, difficulties of phraseology discussed, 
allusions explained, and then it should be learned by heart. 
And we must not be satisfied unless it is really known by our 
pupils. 

After a poem has been once learned, // should not he allowed 
to slip from the memory. It is sad to consider the amount of 
poetry that is learned, and yet leaves not a rack behind in the 
mind of the learner. Frequent repetition then is essential, 
and without this, learning poetry by heart is not of much use 
as cultivation of memory power. 

I shall be met by the objection that time is wanting for such 
careful learning and hearing of poetry ; but one lesson a week 
will do much if it is properly utilised. When I say much, I do 
not mean that it will give a great amount of matter, but that 
it will give sufficient training. I care less for the quantity 
learned than for the quantity remembered. To save time, 
and to ensure training to each member of a class, I recom- 
mend simultaneous recitation. This provides for frequent 
repetition by each pupil, and is moreover valuable as a means 
of training in elocution. 
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There should be frequent recurrence to poems formerly 
learned : our stores cannot be too often overhauled. 

Sometimes the poem may be learned from books, sometimes 
it is well to teach it orally. This last is a plan I have adopted 
with great success. To have no book to refer to is a state of 
things that requires the utmost attention on the part of the 
learner. The pupil who knows that after the lesson is 
over he cannot refer to a book, is obliged to attend with all 
his might; and this attention once secured the rest follows 
easily. 

I am inclined to think that more might be made of such 
poetry training in the Kindergarten, or at least in the transition 
classes. The method is eminently suitable for young children, 
and in the hands of a skilful teacher may produce excellent 
results. Very tiny children love the jingle of rhyme ; the old 
nursery rhymes have filled a not* unimportant place in early 
training. I fear they are almost forgotten now, or relegated to 
the higher duty of furnishing data for the speculations of the 
student of comparative mythology. 

Though I look to good teaching of poetry as the best way 
of furnishing systematic memory training, I think many school 
studies may be made more helpful in this direction than they 
are at present. 

Dr. Mortimer Granville says that the reasons for the success 
of many mnemonic systems are (i) that they depend chiefly 
upon graphic representation, and (2) that the " sight memory" 
is more common than the " sound memory." 

I am inclined to agree with him here, and this view points 
to the importance of the arrangement of lessons; language 
teaching, for instance, must gather up its facts into clear and 
forcibly represented paradigms, and the eye must be made to 
contribute its share of help in the mental process. History, 
again, is a subject which affords capital opportunity for graphic 
representation of facts. I have seen the immense assistance 
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which a good plan of arranging history notes may afford to the 
memories of the pupils. 

But I will not weary you with details of work which are 
doubtless as well known to you as to myself; indeed, I ought 
humbly to apologise for the nature of the remarks I have 
made. They are not abstruse, and they are not original, and 
I can only hope that they may prove helpful to some of the 
younger members of the society, by turning their thoughts to 
one aspect of their work which stands somewhat in danger of 
being overlooked. 
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A short time since, I went through a course of instruction under 
Professor Loisette, at 37, New Oxford Street, and I must say tliat I 
was greatly charmed Avith it. It answered my every requirement. 
It ignores all harassing links and loreign associations; It appeals 
directly to the inner workings of man's nervous system, and obtains 
• as a response a measure of success hy no other means obtainable. 
Who, for example, by any other known system, could hope to 
commit to memory indelibly a string of 608 figures of the Ratio of 
the Circumference of the Circle Co ifs Diameter, and that in the short 
i i^pace of two hdurs? And yet this is quite an ordinary performance 

with the Professor's Pupils. But an astonishing feature about' the 
; matter is that, when any series of names, dates, figures, passages of 

i . / prose or poetry, &c., is memorised j it may be picked up at any point 

1 • and rehearsed forwards or backwards with equal facility?, and all this 

1 without using any Key. So simple, too,, are the principles upon 

j which the System is based, thai; they are capable of being mastered 

j with the greatest ease by persons of all sorts and ages. So satisfied 

i am I with the System as a means of Scientific Memory-TRAINING 

I . that I am convinced it will form part of the Curriculum at our schools. 

j Will it be asked of what use this is to telegraph clerks? Are they 

] so conversant with all that goes on, that when they get a sheet ojt 

1 " almost undecipherable flimsy they can call upon their natural memory 

1 to aid them' ? I think not — ^nay more, I am sure they are not. 

i Nevertheless, were their memories trained, an impression once made 

would endure for ever, and there would be no question of whether Mr. 
So-and-so or Mr. Somebody-else were member for such-and-such a 
place. I am convinced that there is nothing which a telegraph clerk 
could study with a prospect of securing a greatei^ return for the optlay. 
A short time since a youngster walked into the Professor's room 
for a lesson, saying he had been trying for some months, so bad was 
his Memory, to learn the Morse Code. The Professor had never 
before seen the Alphabet; nevertheless, down sat the youngster 
beside him, brought Out a copy of the Code, and in thirty minutes 
had it as perfect as any member of the Service. I may add that the 
Professor has introduced his method of learning Morse's Code, also 
the Army Flag Code, into the new edition of his Lessons, together 
I with more than i ,000 applications of his System, making "his th^ Piost 

complete^ as well as the most effective y System of Memory ever tmight. 
This little incident may help to show how easy it is to educate the 
Memory when once we set about it in rational and natural manner. 

' Kinoulton Vicarage, Notts., 26//^ iVbe^., 1888 
, I cannot help telling you that I am almost lost in admiration of 

your method of learning the Morse Code. I learned it in two— rather 
careless — studies, certainly not amounting to an hour together; I 
learned half in the evening just before going to bed, and at the same 
time I learned the Branches of the External Carotid Artery ; and the 
two, while I was learning them, did not confuse one another. Of 
course, I tested myself two or three times in the Morse Code. I 
i thought nothing about it for three days at least, but on trying it 

I found I could recall it easily. I know it now, though I have not 
looked at it for at least a week. [Rev.] Stewart Byrth [IVI.A.]. 
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ORIGIN OF MY DISCOVERIES. 

Many years ago, when doing a feat of memory by means of 
"mnemonics" or ** artificial memory," I was on the point of a 
failure. I could not recollect a certain word — one of a series of 
unconnected words that had been slowly read to me whilst I was 
blindfolded and which I was now trying to recall. I had made an 
** association,*' in strict accordance with " mnemonics," but although 
Iremembered the "association," it failed, as mnemonical associations 
very frequently do, to bring back the word it had been devised to 
recall. At this point someone present said, sotto voce^ ** He's in a 
lurch." He was quite right ; " mnemonics" had got me into trouble, 
but this boasted science could not help me out. But the utterance 
of this word " Lurch" assisted me to the required word ! ! and this 
in a way totaJly undreamed of by any one of the hundred different 
^*' artificial' systems. This rescue from an apparently impending 
failure threw a flood of light upon the true method of memory. At 
once I saw that Nature^ s process of recalling forgotten things is wholly 
unlike the cumbrous imaginative picture-making, story-telling, 
phrase-mongering, "association" methods of mnemonics. I had 
made a great discovery ! I had found out just how the mind operates 
when we remember anything naturally, the very modus operandi of 
the natural memory. This discovery — if I say it myself — I believe 
is destined to work as great a revolution in educational methods 
as Harvey's discoveiy of the circulation of the blood in physiology. 

Previously to making this discovery I had become well convinced 
of the five following incontestable facts : — (I.) That ''Mental 
Picturing," the chief resource and main reliance of mnemonics, ig 

indeed a very weak and frail help. What we actually «<?^ makes 

a genuine impression upon the sense of sight — but what we try to 
see in imagination is a mere mental picture, and is of all things the 
most evanescent. What mere mental picture was ever so vividly 
conceived^ so distinctly outlined^ as a dream ? Yet of the thousands of 
dreams that we have had, how very few of them can \tre recall ! 
Yet it is upon this feeble, short-lived power of mental picturing, 
infinitely more shadowy and evanescent than dreams, that mnemonics 

principally rest ! ! (II.) That Only those who possess vivid 
imaginations can make mnemonical associations at all, 

whereas 99 in every lOO totally fail to make them effectively for even 
the very brief period they are destined to be remembered. 
Mnemonical teachers of great ingenuity have endeavoured to console 
their pupils for their inability to make the required vivid associations, 
by tellng them, ** No matter if you cannot make reasonable, sensible 
associations — don't be discouraged. If you can't make good ones, 
then make bad ones, and the more absurd and ridiculous they are 
the better you will remember them,** Good associations are good; 
but bad ones are better 1 ! But do we easily remember things in 
proportion as they are ridiculous? If so, every one ought to 
remember all the amusing absurdities of humour — all the thousands 
of^anecdotes he has read or heard and laughed over heartily, but 
forgotten the next day. No. Ridicule is not a test of tmth, nor i& it 
any more a true staff or aid of memory. Even if it were otherwise, 



wliu would endow 999 o"t nf eveiy i,ooo persons with the Shake- 
tperean builesquiny Jacully to make " asiiocialions "' that could be 
remembered merely from the humour or wit they contain? Other 
nioie prudenl mnemonical teacliera altrays make all the "associa- 
linns" for their pHpils dniing their lessons, umallj ■a»ilin_^ tietn mil 
or rven printing them for them, leaving Ike pupils to discover lAeir 
inabililv to mtiki them only after the course of Laiont it finitheA and 
offer they have actimlly gh'en a certificate, pirhafi', for what they 
cannot do the next day ! (III.) That Only those who pOSSesS 

powerful natnral memories can remember nuieraonical 

associations. This is umieniable, anfl it is tlm? true that those 
pnly can nse mnemonics who have no need of " memory aids " — and 

all ! (IV.) That even if the vivid imagination exist and the 
extraordinary natural memory too, then oft-times the ao- 
called"as3ociation"doesnot recall the object, word, or 
phrase it was framed to recall, as happened to me, then 1 
practised mnemonist, in the above case % and much more does it ao 
happen to the average person, who has not had an enormous amonnt 
of practice in repealing them over and over again, and thai very 
often within short intervals. (V.) Thatthe prodigions carrying 
machinery ofmnemonicsismachmore difficult to remember 

than the thing itself. Tliis is the uniform testimony of laymen 
who have tried to put mnemonics to the test in real life. The 
testimony of average experience, however, is sought to be answered 
by an ingenious sophism. The mnemonist asks; "Suppose yon 
have a hundred pieces of wood to be carried across a street, is it 
not better !o getawhcelbarrowand throw them all in, and take them 
all across at one time, than it is to have to cross the street three or 
(our times without the wheelbarrow ? " Qrmiled, if il doei not lake 
loo m«ch tim', nnr mil much, la grt the use n/ Ihe ti-ietlbarrnK. But 
tht tnieanalBgtj tnilh mtiemonici is, thai the whteltanow must aclaaUt/ be 
mid to cart larh pine nfuimlacTBiilht street teparaleiy — tuokundred 
touTneytivilh lhtwhtellaT7ntv,vhen three or four icould hove luffictd 
u-ithoul this " ailifieial aid!" But Ihe ai-Magy teilh my sysUm uiwU 
manage all this mlhovl Ihe u^heeltairolc. 

Knowing all these facts, and havingfound out how nature operates, 
I thenceforward built only on Nature's processes, and in the intervening 
years I have jierfected a purely inductive Scientific System — a system 
that enables me or any of my pupils to do what is not possible to 
professors of mnemonics. This system is learned very easily. It U 
easily and readily applied, and it never fails. No matter how dry and 
complicated amass of facts maybe, my genuine pujiiltjind pleasure in 
Iheir mialery, because Ihe epplicationofmy lyttemiia Namral Pnicett, 
Shidy qf BNj iind whateoever — malhemalics, languagtt, aeteacei, 
Uilariet, &-c.. Gr'c.—heneeforlh hecoma H luxury, and Telainin^ all 
ihit hiou;ltdf:e i» an indvUtable certainty. It effeelvally obaliihet 
Ihe old, hatful, gishearteniitf hislness nf never-ending reviewi, iU 
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FACTS ABOUT COACHING FOR EXAMINATION. 

The ideal qualifications of a Coach or Tutor are: — I. Perfect 
mastery of the subject taught. — II. Great facility in imparting 
knowledge and explaining difficulties. — III. Genuine aid in helping 
the students to hold on to, and never foi-get, the ideas or facts mastered.- 
Iti the first two particulars, teachers are nowadays exceptionally 
well qualified. In the third particular the Art of Education has 
advanced scarcely perceptibly in the past two thousand years. This 
is owing to the fact that ** learning by rote " has always been supposed 
to be the only method possible. Teachers have not studied the 
science of memory, or, if they have, they have hitherto only found 
mnemonics at hand, and from mnemonics they have generally been 
repelled by their impracticability. Preoccupation has left them no 
leisure to investigate the operations of the Natural Memory, and to 
build up a scientific system on natural foundations. 

All that the best coach accomplishes for his pupil is to assist him 

in understdjiding the subjects studied — to aid him to comprehend 

what they mean. But he can do nothing whatever to aid his pupils 
to retain or remember the facts or ideas he has comprehended. 
As a substitute for any direct assistance in the all-important matter 
of retaining knowledge for success in examinations, or for use in 
after-life, his coach is reduced to the humiliating necessity of recom- 
mending his pupil to "learn by heart," and not **by head ; " in fact, 
to depend solely on endleSS repetitions to fix knowledg:e definitely 
in mind. His habitual reply to all demands for assistance in remem- 
bering the lessons is, ** I do not furnish brains " — a natural demand 
by the pupil cunningly evaded by his teacher. To the student's 
appeal for bread, his coach offers him only a stone. But, to the 
outside public, some of these coaches constantly boast of " their suc- 
cesses," — so many ** successfiilly passed," — **so many honours won. " 
Now, what are the real facets about the paraded "successes?'^ 
The coach has done nothing to help the pupil to retain knowledge. 
He has told him he must depend wholly on resort to repetitions. 
What is the result of this process ? Why, when the scholar has once 
Ifrasped the Import and slgnlfica&ce of a subject, his curloslty 
is satisfied — every subsequent reperusal is less interesting — until 
finally the act of repetition becomes distasteful — the most disagreet 
able kind of mental toil and drudgery. What further fact is undeniable ? 
That any number of repetitious scarcely ever avail at all with poor 
memories. Poor memories under the instruction of coaches consign 
their unfortunate possessors to inevitable failure. Yet these 
''unfortunates,*' to whom memorising, unless they receive genuine aid^ 
is an unconquerable task, are most frequently young men of great 
natural abilities, possessing great powers of application and of mental 
endurance, quick and keen perceptions, the brightest sagacity. And 
thus we see why it is that many of those who have failed in these 
exammation contests, or who have failed in college to become 
scholarly wonders, prove to be the winners in the real life struggles 
beyond academic halls, whilst the pets and favourites of learned 
professors in college turn out to be dunces in the professions or in 
business. Who, then, succeed in these examination contests, as 
things go! Why only those who possess extraordinary naturs" 



memories. These are they who can " cram" by endTesa repetjtien 
— a kind of tnowludge which scarcely ever survives many weelis of, 
days beyond the examination, and often leaves behind a shattered 
constilutioD as the fruit of hU this mental toil. 

A coach's list of "successes," then, is usually a proof that hlEk 
so-called successful students possessed Urst-ratememories; and, the 
longer the list of successes, the more certain it is Ihat, through favour- 
ing circumstances, hehas happened to be patronised by many students 
highly endowed wilh the factdly of coramitling lo memory; but in. 
all casesit is obvious that this success, inslead of being at all due to 
tlieircoach'shaving assisted them to retain knowledge, has in reality 
been owing to their high endowment of the memorising or cramming 
faculty. In all such cases, then, the coach "dresses in borrowed: 
robes " when he boasts of his successes, and he fudher shows the 
emi^tiness of his boast when he attempts to silence atl his "failures'' 
by telling them that he never undertook to " furnish bi'a'ns." 

it of Physiological Memoiy is the opposite to all thi& 
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I. — Its application in study, or listening, or reading, not only help* 
to ihe mastery of a subject, but it enables the poorest memory 

to retain knowledge, not for a day, or week, or month, but for life. 

II.— Its process is directly op])osite to thai of perpetual 

reviews, foi whenever xny topic or subject is really mastered 

by it the retention of it is secured efieclually and finally. Its 

motto is, " Once learned, learned forever." 

Ill,— The acquirement of knowledge by this method is not, 
distasteful work ; on the contrary, learning by my System, what- 
ever may be the subject, is a genuine pleasure. 

Physiological Memory supplies a Universal Want, for where 

the coach or tutorfails to afford any assistance whatever, this method 
furnishes adequate, perfect aid. Acquiring knowledge by it is not 
only easy and agreeable, but its acquisition is permanent and abiding. 
Physiologtcal memory is a true Self-coaching Method, 
and every student should learn and use it, no matter what subjects 
lie is studyinf!, or who may be his coach or tutor ; for its application 
and use practically guarantee his success in any examination, or rather 
" winning honours" by it is easier than mere " passing" without it. 



The Evening Herald (Dunedin, New Zealaod), after speaking' ' 
of the Loisettian .System of Memory- Training and Mr. W. B. Eyre, 
says, that "at the Grand Hotel he met about 50 gentlemen for the 
purpose of allowing them to question and test him as to its value. 
For over an hour he was questioned with regard to dates, the 
Derby Winners for the past 100 years, and many other things, and 
every answer was correct. The most trying feat was, however, 
reserved to the close. This was giving the logarithm nnmbets ap 
to bix decimal places from I to 99, and repealing backwards and 
forwards 30 figures called out by one of the audience. Those 
who understand about It^arithms will fully appreciate this feat, 
which would at first sight apjieat almost impossible, but Ur. Eyro 
■hnwed last evening that such a thing could be done." 
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. ERRORS OF WRITERS ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 

As to tUe current errors of writers on Mental Science who have only studied the 
Theory of Memoiy without bavins devoted attention to Its practical improvement, 
I here f^ve a synopsis of my criticism on their views so far as I can do so without 
4iseli>8ing any idea of my own Method of Procedure, which is only given to 
my Pupils:— Nearly all writers on Mental science speak of Memory as an 
afiair of tlie Intellect, as a faculty or sub-division of the cognitive side of Mind. 
But if it were so, Memoi-y should be strongest in those whose intellects are 
most powerful and weakest In those who are of feeble mind. As a matter ot 
fact great thinkers, especially those wiio are iiabituated to highly abstract thought, 
have tisuully bad memories, while many idiots have memories of astonishing 
ttccnracy and comprehensiveness for simple focts. In the sectmd place, Feelings 
are often remembered with far greater vividness than even striking cognitions. 
Who is there that cannot recall tiie feeling experienced in connection with his 
first pipe, or the qualms that he had in crossing the Channel; the elation of liis 
greatest snccessin life, the pleasure of his first love, orthe pain of having a tooth 
drawn ? Who at least cannot think of the colour red, or the sound of a cannon 
shot? When we rem^nber, there occurs the same process in the same part of the 
brain as occurred when the Thought or Feeling remembered was first expedenced. 
The process is less Intense, the discharge is less poweiful, but it Is of the same 
nature and occupies the same parts. The memory of a thouyht Is the repetition 
of the thought; and the memory of a feeling is the repetition of the feeiing, 
in a fainter dexree. Hence, Memory is as much an affair of feeling as of intellect. 
More than this, there is, as M. Ilibot explains In Maladies de la M^moire, a form 
of memory not connected with either the Intellect or the Feelings. 

So far, in fact, fl'om Memory being an Intellectual attribute. It is In reality a 
fundamental quatity orpeculiaritp of all nerve ti.i*tte. Kvery cell, ganglion, centre, 
tract or region of nerve matter is so constituted as to preserve in its substance a 
record or trace of every change that takes place in it. Every act or operation 
or movement that takes place in nerve tissue leaves behind it a permanent 
molecular re*arrangement, which Is the organic basis of Memory. TIius, every 
tlMCt of nerve tissue is it^ own autobiographer, and the record uf every mental 
operation (of the Appetites or Propensities, or Feelings or Emotions, or of the 
Intellect or the Will) is preserved in the tract of nerve tissue concerned In that 
operation. Whenever that tract of nerve tlssne comes again into activity, the 
Aietnory of tiiat mental state is brought again into the couscioudness ; and this 
reviving into activity of a previously recoided process Is the second stage uf 
conscious Memory — the reading of the nervous record by the soul. 

- Something mora than mere revival Is however required for active recollection. 
There must be, not*only spontaneous revival, but tlie power of recail at wilL 
Hence, in every act of Memory there are three factor& (1) The reception of 
an impression (or tite conception of a new idea), (2) The recordinq of 
tills Impression, (3) 'Hue revival of the impreSMOn. The reception, perception 
or conception of a notion depends on its union -with previous notions 
Writers on Mental Science often confound the nature of Memory with the Laws 
of A^'sociation, which regulHte only the Jlrst and last stages of the Memory. 
They deal with what they call the Laws of Association only on their theoi-etic or 
speculative side and not practically. They do not turn them to account in ae- 

, quiring knowledge, because they have not discovered liow to do so. Bat the 
intermediate stage, which writers on Mental Science practically disregard, is, as/or 
as Mtiiiory is concerned, the most important of the three. Association Is im- 
possible without record. For unless previous impressions have been recorded there 
U nothing to be revived, nor is there anything for a new impression to be 
assimilated to. In fiict, the recording power is distinct firom, and anterior 
to, any conscious Inti'llectual operation. It exists in the infant before intellect is 
developed, and is present In the lowest animals in which intellect has not come into 

• existence. (£^ How to develop, strengthen, intensipt, the recobdino 
POWER of the Memory has never been eitlier studied or understood by 
writers on Mental Seience— this is what I do through tlie aid furnished by my 

' Discovery, confirmed and corroborated by thousands of Experiments. In fact, 
any one can acquire as good a Memory as he wishes to have by carrying out ray 
Method of >IemoryTBaiNiNa. And when he has thus scientitioaliy strengthened 
his memory, he will no more need to use my System. The gaining of this New 
Memory-Power (no tedious process, at war with the natural workings of the mind) 

is described by acquirers of it as most interesttng. [Pp. 23, 24, 38, 40, &c.] 
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generally a false view. Discontinuity is a greater curse than blind- 
ness, for the blind cannot see, and this is having eyes but using them 
not. Yet these fancy-ridden men often resort to Mnemonics, which 
only cultivates the fancy, not the memory, and thus they aggravate 
this natural infirmity. They soon become fancy-mad. Vacuity 
and Mind- Wandering henceforth become their sole occupations. 
Although endowed with bright or brilliant faculties, they can turn 
them to account no more than a rabbit can use a telescope. If they do 
not effectually and finally cure this Mind- Wandering, failure is written 
on all their endeavours, and success is only achieved by pure acci(Uftt, 

It is to secure thoroughness in case of these fickle-minded people 
that I adopt the rule— never relaxed except in cases of residents in 
Australia, India, &c. — not to give out the 2nd Lesson until I 
receive the exercises on the 1st Lesson ; and the same way with the 
other lessons. These exercises are very simple and easy. A child 
lo years old can do them. But they must be all faithfully done to 
make my ^wg\h proficients in my System. Yet if I were to print the 
excuses which these impulsive people resort to to get all the lessons 
AT ONCE, whereby they would have the chance to skim over them 
without mastering the principles, and becoming perfect Adepts in 
my Art, my readers would be greatly amused. But I never yield. 

It is these people who make it necessary for me to keep a 
correspondence clerk, whose business it is to answer questions, 
already answered over and over again in my Prospectus, One of 
these mind-wanderers sent me a £5 bank note and 5s. in 
a registered letter, and neither gave me his address nor name ! ! 
I expressly state in my Prospectus that, in the case of a Corres- 
pondence Class, all I engage to do is to send all the lessons to 
the Oi^niser, he distributing them. But in my Fli-st Lesson I 
state that I consent to correspond with each member separately, 
provided he encloses a stamped directed envelope and also states 
the name of the organiser ol his class. Yet such mmd-wanderers 
never attend to these conditions until they find they must. 

How docs Discontinuity affect Memory? — Most disastrously. 
Memory is the revival of a past mental impression. With people 
afflicted with mind-wandering all impressions are feeble, one-sided, 
or half formed, and lience there is not much to be revived or recalled. 
Concentration is thus a condition of memory, but it is not memory 
itself. Two men of average concentration may read the same 
passsige, and at once both can give you an adequate idea of it, 
thereby proving that both equally comprehended it ; but their 
retentiveness being different, one has totally forgotten the contents 
of the passage the next week, whilst the other remembers them with 
perfect distinctness. Mind-wandering is therefore related to memory 
only in this way, that as memory is tne recall of a past impression 
and discontinuity prevented that impression frqm benig complete or 
thorough, memory is likely to have very little reality to recall ! And 
thus it isremarkedtliatmind-wanderershave generally weak memories. 

Is Discontinuity curable ? — Perfectly. In the process of cure I 
afford exercises that physiologically strengthen the weak continuity 
until it can bear any amount of continuous mental strain. 



The workings of Allentioo as well as of Memory, and of all 
other poweis of the mind, can only be understood in the lighl 
ol" Physiological Psychology. The act of attention is twofold. It \ 
has to pursue an ever-changing raiite, as it passes from word to word, 
and from thought to thought. It must seiie a meaning or thought 
for an instant, and then drive it out of ConsciousneES, or rather 
into Sub-Consciousness, in order to take up another. There i»*, 
the Directing Force of the attention, and the equally necessary 
Inhibitory Force of it. This is obvious, as Consciousness can, 
be occupied with but one thing at a time. Hence we see that 
Mind- wandering, or the inabilily to keep the attention in any ^ 
continuous channel, arises from one of two causes. (1) However 
eager and vehement the Pupil's itoVj! may betofullowatrainofidea* 
as set forth on the printed page, for instanc-, he will fail to snslain \ 
and keep his attention there if its •Directing Force Is weak, becanw , 
in that case his attention soon becomes exhausted, and then fancy 
takes the reins and soars away from the page, even whilst the eye 
conlinnes to follow the words and Ihe lips to pronounce them ! 1 I 
This weakness arises from poor health, poor and innntriiious blood, '. 
bad habits, &c., &c., and is the most difliciilt case to be cured (2) , 
But even when the Directing Force of the Attenlion is strong, there 
is always aji incessant struggle going on between it and other powers^ 
of the mind that are constantly appealed to by the links of the chain' 
of thought that is being pursued ; and unless the Inhibitory Poweb ' 
of the Attention is sufficient to suppress these contestants, the 
Attenlion breaks down and wanders hither and thither— anywhere, r 
in fact, except to the subject before the reader. Such persons are 
raere automata. They are the victims of every passing whim or, 
impression. They have no power to resist temptation. If the lesson, 
looks difficult, they sometimes imagine that they are utterly pmmrlea , 
lo begin il or continue at it. Tlie least discouragement paralyses aO , 
their ambition. This weakness is more easily cured, however, than 
ihe former case. My Method of cure consists in giving lessons that 
eierfw without fatiguing the positive power of the Attention, whilst 
at the same time they strengtheh the Inhibitory Power of it. 

Experience has taught me never to attempt to cure Mmd- 
IVandering until the Papil has _0rsi learned " Never Foi^tling."+ , 
US' If anyone imagines that I always refuse to core Mind- Wandering: 
until after the student has learned Never Forgelling in order to gel 
another fee, let him know that I do not seek to give lessons for core . 
of Mind-'Wandering, because Ihey who need to be cured do not like ' 
w/"- ■ ' ■ 

is necessary that the Pupil should do them, and as I have.to keep x 
constant look-oul for reports as lo his progress, &c., &C., I really. 
am not anxioas to obtain many Pupils in Discontinuity. . 

Professor Loisette never prints a letter without the writer's leave.' 
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HINTS TO CORRESPONDENCE CUSSES. 

'l. After collecting the ;fio los, there is no preliminary to 
forwarding the money to me. That opens business relations 
between us. [Pupils living abroad see page 60.] 

2. Whenever any Pupil writes to me on any acconnt whatever^ 

he should enclose a stamped directed envelope for a reply. 

3. If a Pupil does not receive a prompt reply, let him write 

again, and repeat what he said before^ because letters some- 
times miscan'y or are mislaid. 

4. Members of intending Classes should see that their money is 

paid into a Bank, or into the hands of a trustworthy person, 
and foi-warded to me in a lump sum, or sent by each 
one directly to me, provided he encloses a stamped 
directed envelope with his fee, as I accept no responsibility 
in the matter; and I never send the lessons until I have 
actually received the Class Fees. 

5. I allow ^o commission to the OrgJUiiser of a Class. For his 

trouble he gets for £1 is. a Course of Lessons for which, if 
he took them by himself he would pay £$ 5s. ; nor may he 
chaige commission to his fellow membere. 

6. Let all correspondents remember that I never mention their 

names or quote their appreciation of my System unless I have 
their EXPRESS PERMrssiON to do so. 

7. Members of an Intending Class may reside in different counties, 

or even in different countries. In a recent Class, one member 
lived in Canada, another in St. Petersburg, and another in 

Bombay. These scattered parties belonged to two families. 

IS* S. Those who have to advertise to find others willing to 
unite to form a Correspondence Class should write to me 
for the Form to be used in advertising, as I do not deal 
with any Class started through advertising unless my 
Fojftn zuas used. No charge or commission is to be added 
, for the benefit of the Advertiser or Organiser. Should any 

one attempt to teach my System without my written 
authority, I will pay a reward for proof of the fact. 

. • J*4fr Terms see pages 61, 62. 

A Clerk writes from Edinburgh on 7M May^ 1885. 
• The inforniation and exercises provided by you to your Corres* 
ponding Pupils (of whoni X was one), has added greatly to the 
retentiveness of my Memory, and enables me to remember things 
much more easily than I could formerly. I am employed with a 
iirm of chartered accountants, and I can safely say that I get on in 
my work considerably better and easier, and with less worry, than 
wnen I did not know your System. I have been considerably 
helped in the transcription of my Shorthand into Longhand, from the 
increased Memory power that your lessons have conferred upon met 
I find your System beneficial in my other duties. I can apply it to 
anything I wish to remember. I have been told frequently, since I 
learned your System, that I have d *' Memory like d directory^" 
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Profbssor I^oisette's Art or nemory 

Js the title of a.n a.itic;le Riling a column and n-Iialf in Tie Slalei- 
tnun (a Cilcutta daily, which has a lai^er circulation in India 
than any other newspaper), of zjni October, 1887. The following 
is extracted from it: — " Undoubtedly Professor LoisETTE gives a 
rather 'big order,' when he offers all who apply, furnished with 
the requisite bawbee, a memory that will never fail, and capadons 
enough to retain wilbont effort or pains, any howsoever vast 
accumulation of facts, principles, or knowledge presented to it. 
And yet an experience of his Syjteni, now extending irver somi three 
years, leads me to avouch that in my opinion he has in no may 
murstaleJ Ais poweis. Probably, cveryraie who has pursned the 
tascinating though morbid pages of Edgar Allen Poe, must have 
viewed with keen, admiring envy, the almost uncanny mental 

acumen of Dupin An intellect of singular power 

cniijbiued in Poe's friend with an analytic faculty admirably 
di ciplineJ to give him powers which to the understanding of the 
mubile appeared little short of marvellous. Professor Lois ette's 
M .thod has this strange advantage, thai objectively, and as regards 
all non-original knowledge, it can place the Dullard on an equality 
with Dupin. Just as the advance of mechanics has given to one 
man the power heretofore denied to one hundred men — and it 
m.itters not whether a Pascal or a Triboulet holds the lever of the 
locomotive or dynamo — so, as regards all the analytic or memorising 
s'de of the Mind, by Professor Loisette's discovery the lame, 
the halt and the maimed can walk as the whole man. Ner 
ij his tnelhod one which involve! much labour. If the stadenl 
is possessed of intelligence superior to that of the anthropoid a.yt, 
(here is need for but little more. Menial Scietice may be to hfm • 
closed book, the ph^rsiolc^'cal qualities of the brains an unknown 
term. For him the impressions en the nerve tissue which constitute 
the organic basis of memory may just as well be the roll of a drum- 
major on the hide of an ass, or the tattoo on the historic pelt c^ 
Zisca. No painful thought need line his brow, nor midnight 1^ 
bring pallor to his cheek : the method can be acquired vdiile enjoying 
a country taalk or while being stifled in the underground railwOT, 
Myself, I learned it in the intervals of being buffeted and boiled ip 
a Turkish baih. ProfessorLoisBTTEhasdonelhe woi^ for huii,aDd 
siirmunnted the difficulties i the student has only to fallow out thp 
method indicated, and reap the abundant harvest of results. 
. . . . One cardinal merit of this Method is that, like the life 
system of the Stoical philosophy, it is iifYnri/tViiffoA'oiWrc. . , , ., 
Its very simplicity and naturalness may possibly account foi the 
feeling of profound disappointment with which the thoughiltu 

receiveProlessor LoisETTE'sfirstinslruction TheserviQn 

in fact, that he is destined to render to that sphere of nlBd- 
cultivatioQ which is embraced by the Memory, appears to i^e 
precisely analogous to that rendered to Science by Bacon. In ev^ 
case it is a novum organum ; a new Method applied to matuml 
already to hand, and not the creation of new iQalerial, 
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** Of cojirse Professor LoiSBTTE, like all apostles of a new gospel, 
has to encounter his worst foe in scepticism It may be interesting, 
therefore, if I indicate a few of the feats which the Method enables 
an average person to perform with ease. 

•* It used in my time to be considered a stock and fine old crusted 
joke in the schook to exhort the trembling and nervous candidate 
about to enter for his * unseen ' examination in Greek, to commit to 
memory his Liddell and Scott. Every classical scholar acquainted 
with the labours of the Dean of Christ Church and his colleague, will 
appreciate the delicate irony of this joke ; yet I do not hesitate to 
assert that anyone with a knowledge of the Greek Alphabet, and 
endowed with steady perseverance, can accomplish the feat of 
so digesting even this ponderous tome by applying the methods 

Professor LoiSKTTE teaches I can now readily conceive 

a man, given the leisure, memorising the * Wealth of Nations * or 
Butler's 'Analogy* entirei were he so minded. I will not tell 
of the remarkable powers Professor Loisette himself exhibits — 
powers which not so very long ago might have assured him a 
gentle and joyous passage by a short cut to the stake. Five 
minutes' conversation with this man with the square Brunei-like 
head convinces one that here is no average mind. Most of us will 
have to admire his proficiency at a distance. Yet the harvest within 
our reach is well worth reaping. . . The Professor gives you the 
tool, but you must supply the hand to use it." 



I'he following is from the Secular Beview of MSk Meurek^ 1888 ^~ 

** We freqvently rtceivo inquiries as to I^rofcRsor Loiaette iie a teaeh< t ot Memory. A 
good many of aach Inquiries we have answered by private letter; but, «s our time for 
i>riTate correspondence is exceedingly limited, we on «>ne occturi mi asked our friend i^ra 

ioaniiWDrln <>ur stead We have nothing to aild to [Lam's letter (see p. 47)], 

and have the pleasure to heartily endorse it. We have written in almost identical t«rm8 
to Dr. B. b. Burton, of Munich, and others. W« publish Lara's letter to possibly save a 
numlM>r of our renders from writing to us privately, and to save ourself the trouble of 
replying. Wo are stnmprljr avi^rse to lendine oarself to trade puQs. and we should decUn.e 
to give any one a grialtt advertiaenicnt ; but ProfcMor L«>i8ftte is no meretricious 
ftdventun»r. «nd to recommend his svstem. which is based on sound physiolofrical and 
pcychologiottl principles, la quite within tlie legitimate proviaoe of this )otrii«L" 



The following is an extract from the Christian l/num, of Christmas, 1887 : — 

"This Loisettian Art of Remembering is a Physiological System and different 

altogether from any other method. Its great advantages are that it is perfectly 

simple and easy of attainment, while at the same time, when once ma.stered, it 

enables persons to remember facts, figvires, lessons, speeches, sermons, or 

quotations, with a freshness timt is perfectly astonishing According 

to te.stimonials received from eminent scientists, clergymen, and otiiers, Professor 
Loisette^s System (quite di.stinct from 'Mnemonics, which is purely artificial 
aid), is founded on natural laws, and although thoroughness is necessary to the 
cultivation of the memory to its highest attainable health and strength, there is 
a happy sort of ea>iines8 about the attainment nf that thoroughness which does 
not weary the mental machinery, but (its the mind to look forward with pleasure 
to each succeeding lesson. 'The system not only improves the memory,' says 
the Rev. Samuel BelL of St. George's Square,- London, ' but has a decided 
tendency to sharpen the intellect generally.' .... It can be taught by 
post, in classes, or by private lessons, and we learn that large correspondence 

classes in India, Australia, and other remote countries are in progress 

Professor Loisette's Natural Method will be of undoubted service to every one 
without distinction, to whom a ^ood memory is a desirable object. Those who 
are.relying at present on artificial methods are hobbling on indifferent crutches 
when they might walk on their way with a firm elastic step. 
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THE SYSTEM AND ITS DETRACfOHS. 



From an Auticlb tu "Thb Press" (New York), 
■}lk August, 1888, 

A suit bronght by Professor A. Loisutte, autlux of Ibe invaln. 
able " Physaoli^lcal Memory," in ihe Snprciue Conrt, a^inst > 
small puhli&liliig house, Geotge S. Fellows & Co., whtdi had 
pirated hii teit books, vfas eii»Tjr won, and Professor Loisetle bore 
off in triumph plates, and vollunea to the nnmher of 9,000, to make 
a funemi pyre. At this epoch, when nothing too bad can be said 
of literary pirates, the light of Ihia pyre {or suit) cannot be hidiien. 
American autbors sboiJd bosk in its heat and carefully scan tbe 
facts. Before looking at thecn here, some eiplanalion must be made 
of Professor Loisetle's legal right to his own. Otherwise the piratical 
attempt of Fellows & Co. ^Tould appear loo barefeced iat beliet 

The inventor of this memory system had privately printed a 
course of instructions te be used only by his pupils. The copyright 
(in these bonks has never been completed, but until this is done tbe 
ciimmon law rights survive, ami the proprietor is thus protected \a 
lav as in equity- In addiliou, Professor L.oiECtte lakes a bond from 
each pupil, to the effect thai he will not communicate " any idea " of 
his system to any one. On each of these sure ixicks ol defence tbe 
|>i1grim and stranger. Fellows, stumbled ; on the first, by his own 
ignorance or that of his advisers in the law, that, as Ibe copyright 
liad not been completed, common law rights were lo-l, and on the 
second, by the failure of con^icience ; but the latter is too big a sail 
for a pirate's boat ; he must haul it in or swamp. 

This done aod with the law misnnderstoad, as stated, lb: 
attempt to stexl an author's work ... no longer seents like 
ndiculons bravado. When ibe lascar thinks he sees a flaw m the 
annonr of a Irig ironclad he peppers away with considerable hope. 
That was the case with George S. Feihiws. In the preface to the 

Eurloined book of " Memory " he admits that I1 was a suspected 
Bw in Professor I«iset(e's le^ rights by which he expected lo 
coin money oat of the frandulent piftilication. Fellows had be«a 
Professor Loisetle's pupil ; in receiving his books of instruction he 
had signed a contract not lo publish nor reproduce, loan, give awaj 
or sell them. In the preface to the pirated edition he admits all 
this, but justifies his curions conduct by settiig up a counter qDCB- 
tion as to the ori^nality of the memory system, and by saying that 
Professor Loisette, in claiming the invention for his own, had 
obtained the pirate's money by false pretences, and thcrefoie he 
(Fellows] was justified in breaking his own contract — s warped 
standard of action, indeed, even if Professor l^isette were not the 
inventor and perfectcr of the system so highly endorsed by Dr. 
William A. Hammond, the worid-fameJ specialise in mental 
diseases, and by the eminent psychologist, Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son — combined testimony which has settled the question oftheenUre 
triginality of Professor Loisetle's syi^tem beyonil all appeal. 
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In the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 26th July, 
1888 — Ruling of Chief Justice Charles H. Van Brunt. 

Alphonse Loisette v. George S. Fellows. J 

The motion, brought on by the order to show cause why the 
injunction granted in this action by Mr. Justice O'Brien, dated ! • 

July 3rd, 1888, should not be made permanent, coming on to be 
heard, and on reading and filing the summons and complaint in • 

this action, with proof of due service of the same, and of the said 
injunction on the defendant personally, in the City of New York, 
and the affidavits of the plaintiff and Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, Dr. 
William A. Hammond, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson and John 
Archibald Fenton, in support of the motion, and the affidavits of 
F. I. Willis, C. W. Johnson, W. L. Woods, T. H. McKee and 
DeWitt C. Taylor, on the part of the defendant, and after hearing 
Nelson Smith and Robert G. Ingersoll, of counsel for the plaintiff, 
and John J. Thomasson, of counsel for the defendant; and it 
appearing that the plaintiff is the author of his system for teaching 
memory mentioned in the complaint; that the same is a new and 
original method and process in the education of memory and atten- 
tion, and that the plaintiff has a right of property therein as the 
author thereof, and that the defendant, in violation of the plaintiff's 
rights, has published the same ; it is, therefore, on motion of the 
plaintiff's counsel, 

Ordered, adjudged and decreed that the preliminary injunction 
herein be continued, and that the said defendant and his agents, 
attorneys, servants, and all others acting in aid or assistance of him, 
and each and every of them, be, and they are, hereby, restrained, 
prohibited and enjoined, under the penalties of the law prescribed, 
from printing, publishing, selling, or giving away, or delivering a 
pi-inted or other copy of any part of the plaintiff's system of teach- 
ing memory mentioned in the complaint, and from printing, pub- 
lishing, selling or giving away, or advertising for sale the book 
mentioned in the complaint, published by the defendant, entitled 
*' Loisette Exposed." 

And it is further ordered that the said defendant deliver up to 
the plaintiff, to be cancelled or burned, as the plaintiff may elect, 
all copies of the said book so published by the defendant, now in 
his possession or under his control, and also the plates from which 
said book was printed, and any and all duplicates of such plates, 
if any. 

A copy, James A. Flack, CUrk, 

Endorsed, filed July 26th, 1888. 

Extract from Affidavit of Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

I have been for 20 years a student of Psychology and Mental 
Science — a portion of the time a practical teacher engaged in the 
instruction of classes and private pupils. I am the author of a 
work entitled ** A System of Psychology," in two vols., published 
in London in 1884. This work contains. a full treatment of the 
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^3,ws of the human mind and operation ol its faculties, tnS it fiat 
been favoutabi)' received by Bludenls and scholars, in both this 
country and in Europe 1 am ai.quainled with the various Systems 
imented an! idiipi I f i( t]it |iLiipo e uf develop! 1^ and strengthen- 
ing the Mill] III I I h n I gaie conaderable 
ittcntion (i I ng the Memory, and 
m^, arli\e i i i i ldlc I ceased to be a 
, Fauvel-Gouraud's 



of T^li 






J ii I I I mil tm acquiinted with the 

111 II the Art of Memorising and 

'-t I [itilPowtr I have also studied 

III I I 1 rl 1 I I 1 1] 1 ick I am familiar with the 
metriLii in iiw li> tiie piiintiil m this ALlion fnr training the 
Memory I have examined into plaintiff s t'uil System with care, 
and am able to aier that it is founded on natmil liws of [he mind's 
operation, and embracea many valuable methods of strengthening 
and perfectmg the reminiscent powers the nhole System being, in 
nij opinron, of greater value thin an) preceding wuh wh ch I am 
aciiuaintcd, I further aver that the plaintiff's said Hysleni is fully 
and fairly entitled to be tailed noi'el nnd original. It puts into 
praclico scientific principles established by Psychological investiga- 
lior. in a manner and to a degree paralleled and equalled by no one 
tKt;, lu tlie bgsl of my kno" loilge and belief and while undoubtedly 
iht: plainlifl" here and thcri^ makes use of particular devices and 
methods uhicli are nnal.igi;H.> lo ihise employed by others, his own 
application of ihein ia original. He also has many entirely novd 
fealuic5 to his plan of ins I ruction, and his combination of all the 
methods he employs and these methods them; 



, the 



r of a n 



very useful Systen 



Extract from Affidavit of Dr. William A. Hammond, 

My studies in a Medical direction for the last twentv-five yeais 
have been entirely in the direction of the Physiology and Pathology 
of the Mind, During my residence in the Cily of New York I ha,ye 
been Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Bellevue Hospltsl 
Medical College, the University of the City of New York, and the 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital. ... I have written 
sev-ral treatises on Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, and 
(111 the I'liysiology of the Mind, which have been translat.d into 
n.arlv every language of Europe. I am familiar with various 
bysieius of improving the Memory, including, among others, those 
of Feinaigle, Gourand and Dr. Pick, and I have recently become 
acquainted with the System in all its details and applications tau^t 
by Prof. Loiselte, the plaintiff herein. I am, therefore, enabled to 
state that his is, in all its essential features, entirely original ; that 
its piinciplea Bad metboib are different from all olhen. I 
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consider the plaintiff's System to be a new departure in the educa- 
tion of the Memory and attention, and of very great value ; that, it 
being a systematic body of principles and methods, it should be 
studied as an entirety to be understood and appreciated ; that a ^ 

correct view of it cannot be obtained by examining isolated 
passages of it William A. Hammond. * • 

lothjuly, 1888. 

Extract from Affidavit of Dr. Martin L. Holbrook. 

Dr. Holbrook deposed — That he is a Physician, author, editor 
and publisher, and has been for upwards of twenty years. That 
he is author and publisher of a book entitled " How to ' 

Strengthen the Memory." That he has a scientific knowledge upon 
the subject of teaching Memory. That he has ... a thorough 
knowledfge of plaintiff's System. That he has studied several 
Systems of Memory, and made the subject of Memory Training a ' 

study for some years, and has a practical knowledge of the subject* 
That deponent has studied the System of Memory known as 
Dr. Pick's system, and understands it. That the plaintiff's System- 
of Memory teaching, in its entirety, is fundamentally different from 
. . . any System of Memory Training that deponent had ever 
studied, or ever heard of, and is a new and original System, 
and of great value. 

Z^djuly^ 1888. Martin L. Holbrook. 

[Mr. G. S. Fellows, M.A., speaks (p. 7) of "Dr. Holbrook's invalttahU 
work," and says (page 37), " Dr. Holbrook's *How to Strengthen the Memory* 
. . contains the latest and best yet written on this all-important subject."] 

From Second Affidavit of Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, being duly sworn, says in addi 
tion to his deposition herein, made and verified July 11, 1888, that 
the plaintiff's system for training the memory contains, among other 
things, two certain distinct, original and valuable methods, one of 
which is called the " Analytico-Synthetic and Interrogative- Analysis 
Method.'' . . This method deponent believes to be a scientific and 
valuable method, and of great importance for educational purposes. 
. Deponent further says, that plaintiff's other method of memo- 
rizing and memory training is called by him ** RecoUective Analysis 
and RecoUective Synthesis." That deponent has read the affidavit 
of defendant in this action, and the affidavits of F. I, Willis, Charles 
W. Johnson, William L. Woods, Thomas A. McKee and DeWitt 
C. Taylor, served upon the attorney for the plaintiff in this action j 
that deponent finds nothing in them, or any of them, to weaken 
plaintiff's claim to originality in regard to said two methods herein 
before specified, nor to destroy plaintiff's proprietary right to his 
system as an original system. That Dr. Pick's real memory system 
is contained and to be found only in his course of instruction 
imparted by him to his private pupils in classes, or in correspondence 
with him. By the system of plaintiff (Prof. Loisette) pains is 
taken to apply practically and consistently psychological laws of 
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mental association, numerous illustrations ot them being given, and 
the pupil being required to carefully study the definitions and 
illustrations, and to make careful use of them in memorising. . . • 
In " Recoil ective Analysis "... Plaintiff (Prof. L. ) does this solely 
as a means of training the memory and attention, and in ** Recollective 
Synthesis " he makes special use of the Psychological I^ws of Associa- 
tion established by the best Psychological Science, with which also 
the pupil has been made familiar in Analysis. By the use he makes 
of these laws he is enabled to find in the facts to be remembered the 
unfailing means of their recollection. By this method he supersedes 
the necessity for the use of keys and other artificial appliances, and 
he defines and limits with accuracy the meaning and use of these 
laws, pointing out the conditions of their application, and making 
the only valuable and practical use of them for training the memory 
and attention with which deponent is acquainted. 

In the opinion of deponent, plaintiffs practical use of these 
Psychological Laws constitutes a new and very valuable con- 
tribution to the art of acquirii^ and retaining knowledge, and in 
the practical handling of Memory Problems, such as learning prose 
and poetry, dates, populations of States, series of facts, and order, 
of events or of names, acquiring foreign languages, &c., plaintiff's 
practical method so far differs from the System employed by 
. . . any others professing the Art of Training the Memory, or 
of Mnemonics, as to be fairly and fully entitled to be called, as an 
entirety, a novel and original System. 

DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 

Sworn to before me this) Morris Cooper, Commissioner of Deeds^ 
24th day of July, 1888. 1 City and County of New York. 

From The Star (New York), August ^rd, 1888. 

Loisette's Triumph. — It must be a great satisfaction to Prof. 
Loisette that the Supreme Court of this State sustained him in his 
action against Mr. George S. Fellows for piracy in publishing his— 
Professor Loisette's — System of Strengthening and Improving the 
Memory. The case is a simple but important one, inasmuch as 
it affects authors' rights. Mr, Fellowg, in the spring of the present 
year, took lessons from Professor Loisette in the " Art of Nev6r 
Forgetting." He so fer advanced in his studies as to forget (? I), within 
an easy period, the bond he had given, in common with all 
Professor Loisette's pupils, not to communicate to others "any 
idea " of ** the Loisettian System." He transferred Professor 
Loisette's formulas, as used in the latter's class-rooms, into a volume 
of 124 pages, which he published under the title of " Loisette 
Exposed." He did this presuming that the Professor, not having 
** perfected his copyright," was at the mercy of the first man who 
chose to be enterprising enough to appropriate his ideas. But it 
seems, according to the decision of the Court, that an author has a 
common law right of property in his work, which protects him from 
theft. These common law rights affirm that, so long as the author 
of any particular system restricts the publication explaining his 



system to hia immediate pupils, no one is at liberty, without hii 
consent, to reproduce such system in any form. . . . Aa Mr. Fellows 
hni no right to print or sell the book, no peraoo has acquired any 
title to any copy of it purchased from him. 

The Chriitiatt Advecalt (New Vork), Thuisda^, Sepl. 20iA, :888. 

Many letters come to this office inquiring if we still indorse 
Profe^5or Loisetle and hia System of stcenglhening the Memory. 
Our first note commending the System was written , . . becau^ie 
of (be great number of letters arriving ai the office from ministers, 
teachers, and others, asking if we knew anything about the System, 
and whether it is reliable- We still regard it as the best System, 
so far as we know, ever devised for the purpose. Having taken 
various courses, and being familiar with the different Systems ol 
mnemonics, we have no doubt as to its Originality and great im- 
portance. The attempt to rob Professor Loisette of his System, 
recently made with a great flourish of trumpets, ignominiously 
Jailed, and Zi* l^m'ee, of this city (which had previously published 
a summary of the charges made against the System and Piof. 
Loisette), published the lollowing:— 

The chnrBd made uaLnil Proferaor Loisette, the discoverer of a widely- 
adverlLted Memory Svsteni. have failed [o ,Und. Professor G, S. Fellows, of 
Waihlngioa (DC.) High School, had wiilteo and exlen»>ely drcutaled a 
pamphlet in which he tried to disprove Profeuor Loisette'x dajin of originality 
■ad denouDced hun wi a swindler. Profiiuor Loisette brought wit agunsc 
Professor Fellowi, and allied for ta injuodiun igainsl ihe further printing and 
a'rculaliDDafthepainphlel. . . . ChierjuiticeVan Brunt, io Supreme Coiut 
Chamhen, in this cily. decided that Frof»»r Loisette's Meniory System was 
original with himself, and, u the same time, he granted him an injunction, gnd 

Professor LoiseltE, thus cooiplelely vindicating him. 

That the System, when masteied, is of incalculable advantage to 
a naturally weak memory, and a decided assistance to a strong one, 
we have no doubt. Further questions by cotrespondenls we shall 
have to decline to answer, as the number of them has been to great 
as to be a positive burden. 

LoissTTE Wins IN Court. — The Loisette-Fellows Meflioty 
System matter was finally settled yesterday by Judge Van Brunt, 
granting in SupremeCourt, Chambers, a permanent injunction to Prof. 
Alphonse Loisette restraining Fellows from publishing a book entitled 
" Loisetle Exposed," Fellows based his defence on the fact tlial L. 
F. Willis, C. W. Johnson and T.H. McKee, pujiilsof Loisetle, had 
[laid thai 5 dols. down for the Course of Insliuclion on Memorising, 
and [alleged they] had found that Loisette's System was nothing else 
than a plagiarism, . . , Prof. Loisette has the affidavits of Dr. 
Martin L. Holbrook, Dr. William A. Hammond, Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, John Archibald Fenton ... all of whom have been 
his Pupils and are loud in praise of his System. Dr. Hammond 
says tlial for many years he has been an authority in nervous 
diseases and disorders of Ihe brain ; that he has made a special 
■ludy of Prof. Loisette's System and hnds II tAarnugAly original 3.0 
eUieinely eSective, — I^ew York Warld, July zjth, 1888, 
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mCTlJRlifli OUT or I^OIVDOIV. 

Special terms quoted, on application, for Lectures out of Town. 

Prof. Loisette has delivered Lectures to the Students and Professors 
of twelve colleges, including 250 at Stonyhurst College, 200 at the 
Government Training College, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, and 354 
in another class at Liverpool. [There have been Correspondence 
Classes at Oxford, Cambridge, and other Universities, and at 
Eton and many other great Schools.] 

How to form a Class to receive the Lectures. 

Every town of 5000 or more inhabitants can secure my Lec- 
tures, if some School or Association cuts as the mover. Although 
I had already given two Courses of Lectures in Liverpool, yet St. 
Francis* College — desired a Course for 120 Students. Arrange- 
ments to commence the Course were made for the 20th of May, 1886. 
On the morning of the 20M, a notice appeared in the Local columns 
of one Liverpool newspaper, stating that all who wished to join this 
Class must apply to the college during the day. The result was that 
before I began that evening, the Class had increased from 120 to 
260, and before the second lecture the Class had increased to 354- 
If such a notice had appeared a week previous in several Liverpool 
papers, the number in the Class might have reached 500 or 1000. 

It is no use advertising until arrangements are completed and a 
definite time and place fixed. As I reduce my terms in the case of such 
Classes so that each person pays a very small sum [only los. each 
when a class reaches 100 or more], there is no hesitation about pay- 
ing in the fee in advance, if there is no doubt about my coming. 
Each person receives the same printed lesson papers as if he learned 
by correspondence. Ladies and Gentlemen, old and young, are 
admitted, and the audience perfectly understand the lesson papers 
before they are distributed, because I make everything perfectly 
clear to the dullest by my lectures. It is my plan in lecturing to 
illustrate doctrines and principles humorously, so the lectures are 
not only instructive, but entertaining, and attention does not flag. 

From the Liverpool Daily Post, May 22, 1886 (the momix^ 

after the first Lecture). 

Professor Loisette on Memory Cultivation. 

On Thursday night. Professor Loisette began his Course of 
Lectures on Memory in the great hall of St. Francis' College. 
There were present 260 persons, mostly Students of the College, 
past and present, who thus formed the largest Class the 
Professor has yet had in England. Without disclosing any part of 
Mr. Loisette*s wonderful System — wonderful because so simple and 
natural — we may say that the Lecture was listened to with rapt 
attention, the only interruption being the frequent applause that 
greeted the Lecturer. Theoiy was illustrated in a very happy way 
by capital stories capitally told, and what a few minutes* practice 
might do was shown by the delighted listeners themselves. 

[Yet any one, old or young, who possesses the most ordinary 
talents, easily learns my System by correspondence.] 
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ABBREVIATED TESTIMONIALS. 

** I regret having laboured so hard to acquire shorthand, since 
your * Instantaneous Memory ' enables me to report sermons and 
scientific lectures, and remember them too in the act of mentally 
reporting them, and all this without the trouble of taking notes and 
wthout the further trouble of afterwards committing them to memory, 
as in the case of shorthand." ** An Instantaneous Method." — ** I 
learned two other memory systems to aid me in speaking without 
notes. Both failed. Too much machinery. Your method works 
itself. I no longer use notes. Your method makes me remember 
everything." — " I now easily learn two hundred German or French 
words per hour." " I could never learn the multiplication table 
at all, but you made me know it perfectly as high as twenty- 
four times twenty-four in one lesson." — "Your method is rapidity 
itself. You abolish the misleading * links ' and disappointing * associa- 
tions ' of other systems." — " I have studied Latin, Greek, German 
and French during the past six years. Had I known your method, 
it would have saved me two-thirds of this time, besides converting 
great toil into positive pleasure."— " Better outfit for a young man 
than ;^iooo." — **The beautiful domestic game of Whist without 
perfect memory is a bitter mockery. You make poorest memories 
recollect every card instantly." — *' Your Whist Memory is as quick 
as thought." — " Before I studied with you, my concentration was ni/. 
I could not attend to a conversation or keep my mind on what I 
was reading. You have completely cured this mental wander- 
ing." — ** I am using your method without ceasing in my mathe- 
matical and scientific studies with the greatest success, I have 
learned two works by it already thoroughly, and I know 
them from beginning to end." A distinguished clergymen says, 
November 30th, 1882 : — " Thanks for your circular. I am interested 
in its contents, having tried several methods of helping the memory, 
but to very little purpose, and / can from experietice endorse your 
critic isms. ''^ Another says, November 28th, 1882 : — " I am sure you 
are right in saying that some systems destroy the natural memory. 

The writers of the above Testimonials decline to have their names 
and addresses any longer printed, because they say they were over- 
whelmed with inquiries from total strangers, who seldom enclosed 
stamped directed envelopes for replies. One of the writers, to save 
trouble, printed a set of general replies, and when he sent these, 
inquirers would write again to know if he really did send the 
printed reply ! (See also note * below.) 

* A Pnpil who tefltifled to " Ptussing tin Examination " writes on fith Oetdher, 1887 ^— I get 
some Tery amtifling inquiri^e. A greta many uctaallv write thus: " Having !>ecn your 
testimonial in Trot. LoLsette's Prospectus, will ^ou kindly state wluU yovr opinion of hia 
Syntem i»f Is it really worth investing any money in? W<mld it help n»e t>> remember 
anfthing?" The last imiuiry of this nature I replied to by stating that up to the receipt 
of his letter I was under the impression that I had expretted my opwUm in my testimonial, 
iehieh wa$ $ent enttrdy unfolieUed. I then recommended him to read my tes'imonial 
car'>ful]y h $1 cond time, and if still he did not ascertain my opinion to write again. Some 
letters, however, have lieon very sensible; $mA in these cases 1 have writtMi long repliei 
but it tries one's temper to receive such stupid epistles as 1 quote from above. 
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Prof. Loisette did not create a memory for me ; no, nothing 
of the kind. And yet he did for me what amounted to the same 
thing, for he proved to me that I already had a memory, a thing 
which I was not aware of till then. I had before been able, like 
most people, to store up and lose things in the dark cellar of my 
memory, but he showed me how to light up the cellar. It is the 
difference, to change the figure, between having money where you 
can*t collect it and having it in your pocket. The information cost 
me but little, yet I value it at a prodigious figure. 

March 4th, 1887. S. L. C. 



QUESTIONS VHIGH INTENDING PUPILS HAY ANSWER. 

ANSWERS WILL BE SENT FOR IP KEQUIRED. 
IF THEY ARE VOLUNTEERED, THEY WILL BE CARK^ULLY EXAMINED. 

1. Do you describe your memory ^gaod or very goodt In what 

particular is it best ? 

2. Do you think you have 2Lpoor memory ? In what particulars is 

it most unreliable ? 

3. Do you remember names of Qualities better than names of Sub- 

stantives, and names of Substantives than Proper Names ? 

4. Has there been a change iot the worse in your memory? How 

old were you when it occurred ? Can you indicate the cause ? 

5. Has it been only since a particular illness ; a great trouble ; 

excessive mental toil ; some physical injury; the contraction 
of anyNEW habit, or only since you studied "Mnemonics?" 

6. Do you smoke, take snuff, or frequently use ardent spirits t 

7. What is the general condition of your health ? 

8. Have you ever studied Mnemonics ? If so, what system, and 

for how long did you study it ? 

9. Has or has not your Natural Memory been more unreliable since ? 

10. Is there anything that you have remembered through the aid of 

"Mnemonics" or ** Artificial Memory," that you could not 
have as easily remembered without it ? 

11. If you learned to do ** wonders" before an audience, and one 

year has since elapsed, is there any one thing, fact, or date, 
that you can now recall solely through the aid of Mnemonics ? 

12. What is the condition of your concentration ? Can you attend 

to the details of a conversation, or read a page, or chapter, 
without your mind wandering ? 

13. If you lack power of concentration, have you reason to believe 

that you inherit this disability, or was it acquired at school, in 
consequence of your studies having been made so unattractive 
to you that you fell into the habit of putting your face to the 
books whilst your thoughts flew hither and thither — a habit 
that has grown worse and worse ever since ? 

14. Kindly mention how you were induced to learn my System* 

({^Ir All replies will be treated confidentially. 

Please number the replies as the questions are numbered. 
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WHAT I HEAK BT LEARIIIX6 A BOOK IH OKE BEADM 

> I do fnftmtaxk that my System communicates a comprehension of 
the book. It greatly aids in getting at the meaning of what is pre- 
sented— ^-bat its distinctive and special function is to aid, not in th\e 
Understanding of a book, but in the retention of what has been 
underetood, although I do give invaluable aid to the comprehension. 
Supposing the word ** evolution " were used — my System would not 
Bct as a Dictionary to a person ignorant of the si^ification of the 
term; but, supposing he were to look up its definition, my System 
would help him to retnember it. . 

Nor do 1 mean such books as Bradshaw's Guide, the London Post* 
^Office Pirectory, or any other mere collection of names, addresses, 
statistics, &c., which one may have occasion to consult^ but which 
|t would be the mere bravado of Memory to learn by heait^^hougli 
«ven this is possible enough to the master of my System.' What is 
^e's object in reading a book t Simply to retain the idsas hi 
it that are new and useful to him, as well as the ne^ 
'0SES that are therein set forth of old and familiar ideas. If th^ 
leader is already partly acquainted with a book, there will be fewer 
aew idefts in it than in otie with which he is unacc^uainted. No^ 
;irhat do I mean by Learning either of these books m one reading t 
I mean exactly what I say. All that you desire to rememMr 
chaU be retiuned — all the leadixig or subordinate ideas, propositions, 
ittustrations, facts, &c., &c. — I mean that all these shall be M> 
beamed that you shall remember thein, not merely for six days, btft 
^r six months, years, or for life ; and not only so learned that yon 
can pass a successful examination on the b<x)kj but so learned, Vj. 
.you guarantee comprehension of it, that if it were necessary yoa 
would be competent to be an Examiner on it ! 

There are two ways of learning a book in this thorough manner:-— 

(I.) 1\i!t first is the traditional method of learning by rote tit 
endless repetition. A celebrated Coach in Anatomy savs that no one 
can learn Anatomy until h^ l^as learned 2xA forgotten it from three 
to seven times ! ! In learning any book in this way, each sentence 
would be repeated over and over again, and then reviewed and 
r^leamt and forgotten and learned 9gain 1 and then at last the 
ihipil if he possessed a first-rate cramming memory might answer 
finestions on it, but would be utt^ly unable to b^in at the first 
section and go on and give the contents of each succe^din^ sectipii 
till the close. In learning a book by rote^ the number of times ttai 
^ch sentence and section is repeated, if actually written out and 
printed, would doubtless cover 5,000 to ^0,000 or more pages 1— and 
^ven then the Pupil passes his examination, if he really does ''pass.'' 
partly by luck and partly by merit;, all his life he is constantly 
^ferring to it, and repeating it, and studying it, over and over again 
^sJiowmg really that he possesses little more than a Keference 
"Memory in regard to it ! But really tens of thousands every year and 
^uring successive years try the various professions — law, medicine, 
divinity, &c., and utterly fail to ''pass," because they lack the 
exjtraordinaiy memory necessary to acquire knowledge by rote^ 
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The majority of people would find it as difficult to master books 
snfiicientlv well by rote — to "pass'* successfully- on them— as it 
would be lor them to circumnavigate the globe by attempting to walk 
■ over its continents and swim across its seas \ Only exceptionally 
powerful natural memories win at exacting examinations hyrate — and 
then their learning is soon forgotten, unless perpetually renewed.' i. 

(2.) The other mode of learning any book in the thorough 
manner I have indicated, whether it be a book in which the reader 
finds but few novel ideas or where they are all new, as in' a 
scientific or technical work, is by my. Method. In fact, I believe 
jao one can learn any book so. thoroughly hyrote^ even if he possess 
a marvellpus natural memory and if he peruse it ever so many tinies^ 
as my Pupils can by my Method in a single perusal,, My Sjrstem has 
two impqrtjM^t aspect^-— (1) It is a Device or Method of memorising 
or learning, prose, poetry, dates, data, formulae, facts and prxadpleB 
of the sciei^ces, &c., or anything whatsoever to be remeinbered* 
(2) There is another equally, if not more, important aspect of it^ 
namely, as a Trainer or Strengthener of the Natural Memory to any 
extent. The Natural Memory can be so strengthened by the use 
of my System, that as a Device, the System is.no longer requiiedi 
You then remember from your new .Memory-Power without using 
special means to remember. (See the letter below.) Those whti 
liave derived the full benefit of my System, both as a Device for 
memorising and also as a Memory-Trainer, are the perscms who can 
learn a book ip one reading. '* Reading '• is used by Coaches in ft 
technical sense, as synonymous with ''thorough stiKly." . TSf 
" one reading," I mean a single careful perusal in conformity to 
the requirements of my System. I do not mean that, they can do 
this and doze during the process. I do not mean that they can learn 
A .book by my Method with the rapidity that some nQyel-readers 
peruse interesting tales, when they skip pages and even chapters 
at a time. It is thoroughly done and finally done by my Pupils 
when they make use of the principles and precepts of my System 
— and, once done by my System* it has never to be done over 
again. Its motto is Once Learned, Learned Forever.. 

From the Deputy-Chaplain of Exeter College, and 
Houghton Syriac Prizeman, Oxford. 
In April, 1885, while thinking of taking orders m September, I 
suddenly received notice that my ordination examination would b0 
held in a fortnight. I had read nothing except Arabic for two years 
before this. I had to break up my home, and, as a consequence^ 
had only /^ (lo) dajrs.itt which to prepare for the Exam. I should 
recommend a yearns preparation in the case of anyone so utterly 
unprepared as I was 5 'but yiour System had so strengthened my 
natural memory^ that I wa^ able to remember and give the gist of any 
book after reading it once. I therefore read Lightfoot, Proctor, 
Harold Browne, Mosheim, &c., &c., once^ and vt^s steccessful \si 
every one of the nine papers. The present Bishop of Edinbuigh 
knows the facts, for he lent me the books. 

[Rev.] James Middleton Macdonald [M.A.J 
Coll. Exon. Oxon., Sept,^ 1888. 
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THE LOISETTIAN SPY-GLASS. 

The author of the following letter (which appeared in a news- 

gaper) refuses to allow me to publish his name, as he insists that if 
e did so he would be overwhelmed with letters asking him if he 
really did write the letter : if he ^till adheres to the statements he 
made 1 if he thinks the inquirer could derive the same benefit. 
. Sir — Having read Professor Loisette's prospectus, I sent him five 
guineas for lessons by correspondence. I wanted, not success in 
examination, but a better memory in business ; and his prospectus 
virtually promised to provide for my wants. . At the close of. the 
third lesson, there had been no allusion to my wants ; and I wrote 
an indignant letter to the Professor demanding that he should 
teach me what I wanted, and not what I was unconcerned with. 
|Ie replied that I most wait till I had finished the entire course, 
and that I must learn the use of the tools before I attempted to set 
iip in business on my own account. When I had completed the 
lessons, I had gained in intellectual clearness and retentiveness ; but 
still could not recall persons' names, nor my superiors* orders. 

Now I had the right to complain, and I wrote in a style that 
showed I was capable of making my wrongs known. He replied 
pointing out how my wants had already been provided for ; I had 
to put into practice the principles the lessons had inculcated. Then 
iny temper gave way, and I threatened a reference to my solicitor. 
Again he blandly answered my awakened wrath by asking if I 
had really looked at certain passages in the lessons. By this time 
I began to ask myself " Is it possible I have no brains ? Can he 
tave furnished all I require without my having observed the fact ? " I 
now turned to the indicated passages — and he was right Soon I could 
remember proper names witnout difficulty, and could recall any num- 
ber of instructions, &c., without any '* key " or artificial contri- 
vance, but simply by the rational principles of the Loisettian System. 

One evening, at a party, I conceived the idea of what I call the 
** Loisettian Spy-Glass.'^ I challenged the company to elect one of 
its number to place 50 different articles on a table in a private room, 
and then the entire company was to be invited into the room, and 
all of us were to have just time enough given to take a deliberate 
look at each article, when we were to return, and I would be the 
only one who could remember and mention all the 50 articles. The 
trial was made, and I alone was successful. The highest number 
reached by any one else was 19 ! To the question, ''.How could 
you remember them all ?*' my reply was, '' I looked at the articles 
through the 'Loisettian Spy-Glass,'" or, in plain language, the 
Loisettian Sjrstem had enabl^ me to remember them idL Since 
then I have successfully remembered 100 such articles after little 
more than a glance at them. In short, I believe, I coukl take a 
mental inventory of a small Civil Service store, and un&ilingly 
remember every article, without making a single mistake. Moral : 
When I undertake to learn any science again, I shall try to learn it 
as it is taught, and not vainly endeavour to twist it into conformity 
witib my pre-conceived notions of what it should be. Yow 

Th£ Inventor of thx ''Loisettian Spy-G 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

• > p < • 

' I haveintcstigated Prof. Loisette*s System of Memory witH 
much care kind with greiat interest. I find it, in theory, a thoroughly 
natural method, in harmony with what is known both of the natural 
workings of the Mind, and of the operations of the Nervous System ; 
in practieei ^i* has enabled me to commit to memory with* 
ease and rapidity matters which were utterly beyono^ 
my fowsl to remember before i mastered the system. 

Charles Mercier. 
London, ^/nV 21}/, 1885. [M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., &c.] 

ZV. ANDRE fV WILSON, F.R^S.E., &»c., the Scientist, says iH 
" Health,'' of April z'jth, 1883, A 34 J"^ 
People who are troubled with that very common and inconvenient 
tiait of character, a short memory, have at Idst laid before them th4 
opportunityof relief and improvement. Very recently, attracted by th^ 
nbtice which Professor Loisette's System has obtained, we paid a visit 
to his office, and made an acquaintance with the details of his Methods 
We then heard sufficient of this System of foriiiing an accurate, power* 
ful and lasting memoiy, to induce us to study tmder Prof. Loisette; 
His Method is Physiological and Sdentific in the highest degree. 

After five months* acquaintance with the Loisettian System, DrJ 
Andrew AVilson, writes in Health, of September i4th, 1883 :— 14 
reply to nttmerous correspondents, we beg to state that we ar^ 
able to re-indorse all that we formerly said in favour of this Systeni 
of developing the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
i^e take in Professor Loisette's System is founded on ou^ 
appreciation of the literally marvellous results which, not only in 
our own tase, but in that of many others, have been attained lindej; 
his method of instruction. There can be no question of the 
soundness of the principles on which the System is fotmded, and wef 
frankly regard such a training as Mr. LoisETTE offers as one of the* 
most important educational advantages which it has been our lot 
to encounter. [For opinion after more than five years, see page 56.] 

The laU Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Editor of ' Knowledge;', 
and Astronomer \see p, 1.5], wrote in on article on *' Strange 
Feats of Calculating Boys : — 

' ' I am not free to discuss the method by which my friend Professot 
Loisette supplies the means both for fixing matters in the memory; 
and for giving the memory efiective exercise. I am satisfied tha^' 
apart firom the use which I have repeatedly found for his method, 
in forming a mental tablet not easily erasable, of objects or details 
which I wish to bear in my mind, the use of the method ii^ 
memorising by way of exercise strengthens thememory as effectively 
as a well-devised system of exercise for the limbs strengthens ther 
body." — This appeared in page 63 in *' Knowledge/' of Jan., 188^. 
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In " Knowledge '* of-z^t^Jan^^ ^$84, Mr. R, A, Proctor wrote:— 
• Si^c^ the appe^raojce oif 9, par^^raph in Knowledge, [p. 156, 
Jfarch i^th, 1803, **of importance to students of all classes'*], 
^aentioni^g t^t an Assistant of ' * ours '^ had tested Professor Loisette'i 
Ikiethod of training the memory^ with most satisfactory results, I have 
Received several hundreds of letters aslcing for my own opinion of the 
System.. To these I have been unable t;o reply, first because I di^ 
oot know what Professor Loisette*s Method might be, and secondly 
because the letters reached me va. too great abundance, fiut wishing 
to respond to Uxese correspondents, I have taken advantage of the 
period of rest from travel recently enioined me, to examine thoroughly 
|he Lioisettiaii System. I have not been content to try it in my own 
pise only, but knowing how greatly niemories differ in quality, 1 have 
inade the inquiry in company with two relatives, whose powers of 
pienvory are very different from mine — in some points superior, in 
otljers I thinJc not quite #0 good. The result in ev^ry case has been 
to confirm .fully what -my friend Dr. Andrew 'Wilson has said 
rqspeding the System. A^hether regarded as a device for 
Memorising, or in its more important aspect as a 
System of Mbmory-training, PrOf. Loisette*s Method 
appears to me admirakle. I have testect .It \n my own 
^ase on those* matters in which my memory is least trust- 
worthy, perhaps l>ec3iuse least exercised ; and I have been surprise^ 
io find how easily and pleasantly I can fix such mattevsin my mind^ 
almost without an efToct, yet in such a way that I am satisfied they 
are there for good. My two cofapanioas in the biquiry have had i^ 
pne sense the same experience, in another sense an ^pcdence entirely 
different ; they have tested the System 6n entirely drfiferent aubjects^ 
but with the same satisfactory resnlts. / ha»0 po huiktii<m i^ 
thoroHohlu reeommefiding the Syt^tem to aU who are earnest in wishing 
to train ffieir memories effectiveltL <fnd are jtkerefpre willing to take 
reasonable pains to obtain so useful a resnlk, R. A. ProOTOR. 

Ffwn Dr. Buckley, Editor of the (Vew York) CArislian A4'ooca^ 

You may remember that, after I took your lessons upon tj^ 

'' Improvement and Proper Uae of the .Mei|^ry>''' \^ declined ^(in 

harmony with a rule formed many years ago) to allow you to 

publish- a certificate over my own name ; but, having seen the base 

mttempt to x^b you, I depart firom the rule, and send you, im- 

solicited, the statement that, in my opinion, if yonr exercises are 

))racti8ed sufficiently to master the System, it is of great advantage 

io even a strong memayy and furnishes incatfuhble aid to c^ weftk onf, 

' I will also say that, having studied various systems, and nqt 

i^ing unacquainted with that taught by Dr. Pick, X believe tha^ 

<with the exneption of sneh parts of yuur System as you frankly 

«vow to have been taken from the Conimoii treasury of literature 

tipon such ssb^ects, tie stamp of ariginaiity is upon your work ; the 

't^artd that are plainly original are worth far more than the rest. 

• ^h Aug.y 188a. [Rev.] J. M. BVCKL&Y \fi,D,^ 

[I am alloiv«d to sUte Aat Drs. J. M.. Buckley, J. M. King, T. S. (phadwicV 
' Henry Baker, and B, ^., Cnapmad suiaied my lessons together.] 
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Increase of Vocabulary. 

Though fufi yet finished with your Course of Lessons, I am 
delighted with the result. My memory is very much improved^ 
but that is only (i) one result of your System. There are other, 
most valuable, results, namely, (2) the ease with which the thorough 
comprehension of what is read or heard is ensured ; (3) the Cure of 
Mind^tvandering, and (4) a great Increase of Vocabulary. This 
last result you do not even mention in your Prospectus. A ready 
command of language is very valuable. Sometimes, on remarking 
to friends that the study of your System produced this result, I have 
been met with the reply, *' Oh ! so he makes you learn lists of 
words to be used as pegs does he " ? ** Nothing of the kind," I 
reply, " the result is obtained by quite another method. It is in 
fact a sort of by-product." I much regret I did not learn your 
System long ago. To University Students such a trainii^ as you 
give woidd be invaluable. John Macgregor, M.A» • 

71, Queen Street, Castle Douglas, 20th Mctrch, 1888.* 
[* At that very time dasses were in progress both at Oxford and Cambridge. J • 

Teachers* Examination Passed. 
Carreganeiha M. N. Sdiool, Macroom, Co. Qotkyioth Sept,^ i888. 

I succeeded in forming a Correspondence Class . . r Together witii 
working the exercises set in the three lessbn papers received, I had 
to prepare for the Annual Exam, for Teachers. Istueesdedy owing 
principally to the instruction received item yoiiy in scoriiig an all* 
round percentage of 72.7, wiwreas 55per cent, woidd be sufficient for 
the Second Division of First Class. 1 fmmd yoor System of the 
greatest possible sertrice in studyin g Getgruphy^ History ^ and se^ertdl 
other subjects, I eneicse exercises on R.-Syn^r Michael O'Shea* 

14/^ Sepf,^ 1888. 

Your little book to hand. Whenever an opportunity present* 
itself, I deem it my imperative duty to bear ample testimony to the 
^cellence of your System of Memory-Training. You are heartily 
welcome to make use of my last. Michael O'Shea. 

For other Irish testimonies see pages 41, 50, &c; 



5, West Street, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C 

I have pleasure in testifying to the great benefit that I hav^ 
derived from Mr. Loisette's course of Memory Lessons. 

I commenced much prejudiced against his System by statements 
made by a Manchester man, who I was led to believe tmderstood 
several Memory Systems. I can now say that (whether or not the 
man's misrepresentations were intentional) the impression his states 
ments conveyed to me was an entirely false one. Mr. Loisette's 
System is, as he describes it, in principle entirely unlike Mnemonics^ 

My memory was above the average when I commenced my 
lessons, but now, having finished the course, I can remember with 
ease almost anything I want to («.^., patient's page No. in case-book, 
and other difficult subjects of a like nature that one usually does 
not try to memorise) by the improved Natural Memory ^ without using 
his System as a means of memorising. George Herschell, 

6th July, 1887. M.D. Lond., M.R.C.S., L.S.A, 

'sidan to the West End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System*] 
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Permanent Benefit, 
As some may think that the benefit the pupils experience on . . 

first finishing the Loisettian Lessons maybe only temporary, I write ' 

to confirm my letter of 6th July, 1887, and to say that the benefit 'i 

is permanent, as, firom my knowledge of the nervous system and | 

Eychology, I knew it would be as soon as I understood the ! 

>isettian System. .1 had my first lesson on the 7th, and my fifth 

00 the 27th of April last, and so have had more than half a year's 
experience. 

December $rd, 1887. George Herschell, M.D« 

From the Very Reverend John Morris, /fead Master 0/ 1 

Manresa College^ Roehampton, S.W. j 

The large class — there were seventy-two of us — who have 
listened to your very useful and interesting lectures on your System 
of "Never Forgetting." wish me to express to you their hearty 
thanks. That your lectures were thoroughly appreciated you must 
have yourself seen, for you had '* continuous attention" from us alL 

1 have not the least doubt that your pupils here have received a 
benefit that will help them all their lives, for your System not only 
furnishes a natural and simple means by which things difficult to be 
remembered can be firmly fixed in the memory, but it also gives an 
excellent method of so practising the Memory that its natural 
powers become largely increased. 

November 19, 1885. JOHN MORRIS. 

From a Chartered Accountant. 
I attribute my success at a late examination (of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of England and Wale% 
held in December, 1884, when I obtained the fourth place 
in order of merit among 64 contestants) to the great improve: 
ment in my memory effected by your System; and I demon- 
strated this so clearly to some friends of mine in Birmingham 
that another Class was formed there, with the results which, I 
believe, follow the adoption of your System everywhere, so far as 
I know — universal satisfaction. 

Charles £. Bradley, Chartered Accountant 
24 Ncv. 1885. 8, Market Street, Scarboroi^h. 

From a Prize Taker. 

3, Marchmont Terrace, Queen's Park, Glasgow. . 

Dear ProfeflBor Loisette, — I have just come off top in a Sursary 

examination, and I owe my success in a great measure to the general 

improvement which your System has effected, both in my retentive^ 

ness and acumen.— ^xours respectfully, I^omas Tait [M.A.] 

7, Spencer Road, St. John's Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

About this time last year I went to you to be taught your 
Memory System, but only had four (4) lessons. Perhaps you may 
care to know of what use the four (4) lessons have been to me. 

In June last, I went up for the 2nd Class Examination of th 
College of Preceptors, and in English Ilistoiy (which had alwa} 
been my weak subject) I made Jull marks. It was only a fe' 
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weeks before the Exam, tiiat I finalljr made. up my mind to take 
tfistdTy'as a subject. I then set to work, aiKS, ^ using what I 
knew of your System, managed to get Up a good knowledge of tl^ 
iubfect (1066-1815). 

I do not say that I made myself a walking Hum^ or Mac;aulay^ 
but I do say that what I had learned I knew perfectly thanks to 
^ur System. The result, as before stated, was full marks (150). 

I strongly recommend your System to those going up for Examsity 
because you use no Mnemonical Keys or any other Artificiality^ an4 
also because yon quafify your Pupils to remember luiy book |rom 
.one reading — not merely its dates, but ererything else as well. 

* ' I 'am using it (the System) now in preparation for another and 
muqh more difficult Exam, than the College of Preceptors, and 
^ni m6re and more pleased with it. 

. i^Au^usty 1886. Reginald Edward Mt?rray, 

■ ' I ■ ■■ ■ . i 

301, Beverley Road, Hull, %ih December^ 1887. 

* I have a high opinion of your System, which appears to ms 
kppHcable to the acquirement of every branch of knowledge. II 
Cannot fail to prove invaluable to the Student, converting as it doei 
hard dry study into a mental recreation. The Index of the Taxes 
Management Act [121 §] I easily committed to memory in less thaa 
four hours. 

James. Sugdbn, Surveyor of Taxes. 

Leoben, Styria, Austria, August 2gik, 1 8861 
Permit me, tiow that I have finished the Memory Course, to 
^xprdss my sincerest thanks to you for the enormous benefit f have 
]aerived from it, which wiW go with me through Kfe, and will be tff 
the greatest service to me every day of my fife, and especially ^A 
easily remembering the contents of a book from a single reading. 

Theodgr Pe^t. 

Franklands, Sedlescombe Rd., Sti Leonards-on-Sea, ydSepL^ 1886* 
- i can sp^k from experience as to the excellence of youf 
System of Memory, as I found it most useful in memorising 1^^ 
princijto, dates and provisions of Statutes, and points of leadmg 
cases ; thus enabling me- to successfully pass the Final Examination 
for Solicitors. I confidently recommend the study of your ** Art of 
Never Forgetting " to -Law Students particularly, and generally to all 
wh'6 desire to strengthen Memory and cure Mhidr- Wandering. 

Bernard Euj^L 
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Jfom Rev, Laurence Allbutt, B.A. (Camb,), Wellbome Villsj, 

Meckleriggs, Paisley, N.B. 

paving examined and tested your System of strengthening and 
improving the Memory, I desire to ^xpi^ss my earnest conviction of 
Its enormous value. It enables the student to acauirea meatalgtasp 
'of all the facts which come under his observation, or within \S& 
stud^ ; and to recall them at ease, with a freedom far beyond what 
'^ possible ¥rithout it. The pi^oblem of vetaining what one reids, 
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so as to be enabled to digest the same readily and derive a lasting 
benefit therefioni, has now, by yonr skiU, been thoroughly solved, 
and study is made a delipfat instead c^ a hardshij). Yonr Method 
•Cleamhig abook in a smgle reading — a feat possible only to yout 
Pupils, and tasy and exteditieus to all who ar§ proficUmt in yoiitf 
System-^s an inestimable boon to all searchers after scientific o( 
other knowledge. Hoping that your new System may become 
more and more popular ; imd feeluu^ that I owe you -a debt of 
gratitude which I can never adequately repay. 

Oct. 5, 1885 Laurkncb Allbutt. 

77, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool, Du. ao, 1887. 

Permit me to congratulate you on the originality of your plan 
for quickmifig dormant powers of mind and memory. It is at onc4 
so natural, so logical, vi practical^ as to commend itself to any truly 
mgennons mind. I have already been able to utilize it in my studies; 
With kind and gratdbl regards, 

Thomas Simpson, M.D. 

From M. H. Mercier, Medical Student, 79 I^^e de Buci, \ Paris* 

Your Method has satisfied my every hope. 

Owing to your admirable System, the so very complicated 
learning of Anatomy and Pathology was made to me not only 
easy but attractive, and my memory is acquiring every day more 
accuracy. No more trouble! No longer any work lost as it 
Bsed to be, alas ! in the case of Botany, Zoology and Chemistry, 
etc., where the assistance of your System, I perceive it now. 
clearly, would have been so valuable to me* I repeat here. Sir, 
the numerous testimonials of admiration you are already holding 
from me, and consider myself your debtor for life. 

How inadequately can the slight sum you charge your Pupils ever 
reward you for the real treasure you give in exchange 1 

Paris, 9th Feb.^ 1886. H. Mercisr. 

From the Reverend DtTMAS, Vicar at Longr^, Charente, France. 

Before expressing to you all my feelings of gratitude, I 
determined to wait till the last lesson. To day I am the proof to 
myself that everything you promise that your System will afford^ 
you perform. The result surpassed all my hopes, and it will be 
the same for anvone who applies to you. It was in some way 
unknown to me that that prodigious effect took place in my mind j 
it was almost without suspecting what was going on that I 
succeeded in retaining easily, without any strain, what would have 
been previous to learning your System an object of great trouble to 
me. Besides the proceedings of memorisation, which are for the 
memory of an invaluable relief, there arises from your very 
exercises an elasticity and intensity whidi the most blessed 
natural memories do not possess. 

Longr^ (by Villefagnan), 4th Feb.^ 1886. Dumas, Priest. 
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From M. M. BouRRifcRBS, Professor of Sciences at Cahors 

(Lot), France. 

Sir,— Ishonld consider myself as unjust to joa, if I did not send my 
testimonial as to the excellence of your System of Memory. I have 
delayed a long time, in order that my assertions might not be 
supposed to display a premature enthusiasm. It is now nearly three 
years since J learnt your Art of Never Forgetting. I have used it in 
the study of every branch of science, and I decline mjfrself completely 
pleased wi^ it. I had previously tried Aim6 Pane's System and 
could not get any serious result. By studying jova System as yoa 
direct, one may be sure to possess in a trpace of time, r^atlvely ^hoit, 
a Yery great rradiness to learn and a well-tried tenacity of memory. 

M'- BouRRi&R£s» Professor of Sciences. 

5, Bue Feydel, Cahors, 16M May, 1886. 

From M. Pblud Marius of Cnis-sur-Beynouze,Montfevel, Ain,Fmieei 
Sir, — ^I came to you with an insufficient memory, and in a time, 
relativdy short, you gave me a prodigious one, which amazes my 
friends. After only one attentive readingr^ I was enabled to know by 
heart a great many things, among them, fifteen pieces of poetiy by 
Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, so that a friend 
hearing me recite them could not help exclaiming : That is devilish^ 
indeed ! ' The practising of your exercises endowed me with such a 
formidable power of Attention, that at some moments, my whole 
life seems to flow back to my brain. 
9M August, 1886. Pelud Marios. 

From Sir Edward H. Mbredyth, Bart. 
[Written (in ansiver to inquiries)^ on October ist, iSS$, to a 
friend by Sir Edward^ who has kindly consented to its insertion here^J 

I think I was formerly a greater sceptic about Professor Loisette's 
System than you now are. The late Judah P. Benjamin, Q.C., once 
said to me, ** Apply to Professor Loisette. He gave me a new 
Memory, and his Method of Study is the best I know of. His 
System is too good for the idle and frivolous ; but any one who 
can devote to it the smallest modicum of application, will hnd it easy, 
interesting, and of the greatest value." Notwithstanding this high 
authority, I still hesitated. His Testimonials from men of the 
highest standing seemed to my, perhaps too suspicious, temper, to 
promise too much ; and I must confess that it was a diance inter- 
view with the Professor himself that finaUy induced me to study his 
System. By his System I have already learned one book in one reading, 
and I intend to learn many more in the same way. In my opinion, his 
System is the only certain means of learning a book in one reading.. 
If I were riot prevented by my contract with him, I could soon 
convince you that I am right. We do not read a work by his 
Method as fast as we can pronounce the words. A Pupil of his lately 
complained to me' that, although he had mastered two books by 
Professor Loisette's method, yet he was disappointed that he could not 
read faster by his Method than by the usual unhelplng, non- 
concentrative, unassimilating, non-absorbing method. " Yes," said 
I, ''you would prefer not to have to read a book at all^ and yet kmnv 
V." "Certainly," said he, "that would suit me." Happily, 
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people are usually not quite so escacting and irrational as this eager 
but ungrateful Student. The five lessons have been worth hundreds 
Jbf pounds to me. An incidental effect of the Memory Course is 
to cure Mind-iVandering, a benefit that can scarcely be estimated 
in money. I am sure I could have learned his System ,by corres- 
pondence, as his expositions in^ the printed lesson papers are clear 
and the illustrations numerous* To those who wish to sing, oi: 
play, or spejJ:, without notes — ^tp those who have, very good memories 
or very bad ones — to students and men of business alike, I would 
iay, "Learn Prof* I-oisette*s System of Memory, precisely as hi. 
tells you to learn it, and you wUl thank me for my advice.*' 
Mandaleen Lodge. Edwar d H. Meredyth. 

Speaking w;thout Notes. 
A late member of the Medical, and present member . of the 
Clerical, profession writes (March, 1888) : — **I have |;iven the 
System some considerable trial. As regards public speakmg I find 
very little difficulty, now in preaching and speckking without notes. 
This is the more surprising, as I was unable to do so after leaving 
bollege, except on very special occasions. . • . All this is a very late 
acquisition, ^previous to, studying for the ministry I had years of 
medical practice. My experience Shows that much can be done by 
the aid of your System at a later period of life than is commonly 
supposed. I. have already said your System is a very great help in 
study, and I am quite sure that (apart from carefiilly prepared 
speeches altogether) it soniehow gives greater fluency by means of 
a much greater mem ory for words. 

' From a Wesleyan Minister. 

Before taking lessons firom Prof. Loisette, I had been acquainted 
%Mti the best known system of Mnemonics, which enablea me to 
perform certain feats of memory. But I found things learnt in this 
way soon faded from the mind, and from want of proper healthy 
exercise the natural memory became weaker. A severe attack of 
concussion of the briiin, suffered in India, deprived me for a long 
time of most of the mental power I ever possessed. A medical man 
advised me to learn the Loisettian System of Memory. I *am 
thankful to say my memory is gradually r^aining its former degree 
of vigour ; and I believe the series of mental gymnastic exercises 
given me by Prof. Loisette have tended to strengthen and develop 
the " muscles " of my mind. I quite expect in time to verify the 
statements made by others, that the memory eventually becomes so 
strong that it can dispense with any extraneous aid. By means of 
the system, learning dates might be made more interesting for 
children than many nursery games. The ordinary wearisome 
method of repetition is ignored in all memory-work by this art. 
To the Missionary the discovery will be invaluable} as he could, 
master foreign vocabularies with great ease. The Professor makes 
preaching without liotes quite an easy matter. I would heartily, 
recommend all Ministers to take the course of lessons, and 1 should. 
be pleased to furnish any of them with further information. 

[Rev.] J. W. Davies, Wesleyan Minister, 

yd Dec.t 1888. Brandon, Suffolk 
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The foUowing shews that jui emioent London Physician, would gladly write 
In fitTour of the Loi«^te System, if hii College would permit. 

I am convinced that all you claim for your System is literaUv ^ 

forrect, and I wouldgladly say so. Unfortunately, the College of 
Physicians have laid most strict injunctions upon all Fellows of th^ 

f public 

evjerywhere amongst my friends my great appreciation of the 
importance of your Discovery, and my admiration of the rare abilitj 
and energy which have adapted it so accurately to the varied wants 
of ^rainwoikers of every kind. 9 PrA> iSSfj* ^ 

Yucca House, South Lambeth Road, Londo^, < 

|t is impossible for me to speak in too (eulogistic terms o^ yonf 

admirable system. ,To repeat your own words, iht valup of the;^ 

guinea fee has been returned to me twenty-fold, . 

\ I found your system a most invigorating physiological exerci^ 

fmd its fruits are applicable in unimaginable directions. You arc; 

-at perfect lil>erty to make' any use you please of this communlcatlm^ 
II ffav.r i888. Albert Carter, M.R^C.S.£., t.^.C.P.Ec(,. 

Civil Service Examination Passed. 

At a recent Civil Service Open Competitive Examination I took a 
good place. My success is undoubtedly wholly attributable to f!b& 
benefits your System has conferred on me, as, prior to its study, ! pul 
myself under a Coach for some time, ^ut only to find myself 
f ' plucked '' when the result of the examination was aanbunoed* 

After failing to pass this examination I left i^y Coach, ^d lUmosI <^ 

fave <:^p all hope of ever reachiine the degree of proficiency ipequired | 
ut, fortunately, I saw your ac^ertisement and shortly alterwacdf 
$tudied joxa System with this satisfactory result Your System 
possesses all the advantages you claim for it; it is imppsj^Ue to 
speak too highly of it. A. ShepHARD. 

9, Half-moon Crescent, Islington, N., 22nd Aug^si^ |3^. 

LESSONS BY POST. 

Oratorio di San Francesco di Sales, Via Cottolengo 32, Turin. 

I do' not know myself; without doubt, the greatest change has 
taken place in me, and you can easily understand how. happy X am. 

The expressions in your prospectus, the clear definitions use^ 
throughout vour lessons, come back to my memory, as my own per- 
ional expenence shows me their rigorous exactitude and tn^th, 
' From the very beginning I had faith in you, now my conyictiops 
are firmly rooted, and I can defend them unguibus et rostra, 
• }/Ly memory, become more obedient, does its duty, like the 
mistress of a well-regulated house, occupying itself with every thinjg^ 
and everyone, with equal consideration and good grace. 

August utA, 1887. L. RoussiN. 
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I find that my natural memory is very much strengthened by 
your System. Although I have not carried out the full instructions, 
and have not obtained the full power your System gives, yet, what- 
ever I wish to remember, if I use your System, I never fail tp 
recall it. I was taught by post. R. L. S. Palfreman, Junr. 

[anuary 5, 1887, Ingram *s Farm, Loxbere, Tiverton, Devon. 

I wish to testify my great appreciation of your System. Learning 
•becomes a pleasure when one has the certainty of remembering 
what one learns, instead of the certainty of forgetting nine- 
tenths of what one thought to have committed to memory. I aoi 
sure I can think much more clearly than when I b^an your course 
of Lessons. The other members of the Class here are equally 
delighted at your great discovery. 

Funchal, Madeira, lum 5M, 1885. W. Macdonald Smith. 

Your five Lessons were five wonderful and most ^reeable 
surprises, and one feels sorry that the pleasurable excitement is at 
an end. Your System is elegant, simple, and highly philosophical, 
and is, in fact, a psychologicai phenomenon. I have worked 
throughout as near to your instructions as the limited time at my 
disposal allowed, and I find your, statements regarding the effects 
produced exactly fulfilled in each case. 

Bombay, 28M May^ 1885. Henry C. Vantin. 



[MFFIGULT LANGUAGE LEARKED AND GOVERNMENT PRIZE WON. 

I have much pleasure in stating that your admirable System 
has materially helped me in the study of a very difhcult aborigmal 
language. By means of it, I committed to memory nearly 1600 
words, many being synonymous and thus much harder to memorise. 
I reaped a substantial benefit from the use of your System in the 
shape of the reward given by Government in such cases. My name 
and address are at the disposal of any one asking you for them. 
Oct.y 1887. DistRicT Superintendent of Bengal Police. 

400 INDIAN SOLDIERS* NAMES AND FACES. 
I was taught by correspondence. The utility of the System 
is beyond question. In three weeks I was able to memorise the 
names, faces, position on roster, character (in fact every necessary 
particular) of more than 400 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, of the Wing under my command in my Regiment, 

A. W. Jamieson, 
29M March^ 1887. Major, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Prof. Loisette*s System is taught as well by correspondence as 
by personal instruction. I am now, after more than two months 
acquaintance with the System, able to give an opinion of it, as I have 
tested it in various ways, which previous acquaintance with " Memory 
Systems '* suggested to me. Prof. Loisette has discovered the true 
laws— the natural laws— of Memory, and the System is founded on the 
unvarying application of these laws. It necessitates thoroughness, 
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and yet makes the attainment of that thoroughness a pleasuref not a 
•* weariness of the flesh," as such attainment is often found to 
be, and must evidently sharpen all the faculties. The very first 
lesson shows its great superiority over all other Systems. As to 
the "Never Forgetting," I quite agree with the justice of the 
claim. The System is, in my opinion, well worth the attention of 
all who wish to make study more rapid, retentive, and agreeable, 
and therefore more profitable. Henry Menars, 

Bathf March 14th^ 1883. Major, Retired List, Indian Army, 

Many thanks for this last printed paper on ** Never For- 
getting." It is one that should be treated according to its own 
prescriptions, and " Loisetted." The danger in your system {m^ 
judice) lies in ** Mental Voracity." Facts are so easily learned by 
it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal before 
the last one has been digested and assimilated. ^ 

Bath, y««<r ii/y4, i883j ' H. Menars. 

From the Rev. Samuel Bell, M.A. 

I studied various systems of Memory, with the intention of 
using some one with my Pupils, and I am in a position now to 
affirm that as far as I am able to form an opinion, your System is in 
every way superior to anyoi the others I have learned. It has the great 
advantage of being quickly and easily acquired^ it is very interesting^ 
and not only improves the memory, but has a decided tendency to 
sharpen the intellect, 

14th Feb., 1883. [Silverdale House, Sydenham, S.E.] 

From a THEOLOGICAL STUDENT, 
Your System, which I am employing every moment, inspires me 
more and more with such a new burning zeal that I feel as if I could 
study night and day without any rest. You cannot imagine what ^ 

a change it has made in my studies. Study ! why the sound of the I 

word is to most students hai d labour. I am not ashamed to confess 
that I have hitherto been a very hard student. I always felt as 
if I were to be in bondage for my lifetime. But now * * The Art of 
Never Forgetting," the method of Professor A. Loisette, the 
marvellous Liberator, has set me free. Why, your method makes 
life more pleasant to me, and study is no more hard labour, but a 
luxury, my greatest delight. I feel that I cannot sufficiently 
reward you for your instruction. Money cannot do it. But you 
are cherished in a loving, thankful heart; and may it please 
Providence to spare you long for the welfare of your fellow men. 
Hammersmith, Aug, 19M, 1S82. J. £. Merve. 

Learning Euclid. 

... I am glad to say that I have mastered without trouble all 
the enunciations of Book II. in Euclid, a feat which I could never 
do before owing to the similarity in the wording and liability to 
confuse them. . . You are at liberty to use these lines, only do not 
give the full name, as I do not want a lot of sceptical inquiries 
addressed to me. 

2()thjuly, 1888. W. R. C, Malmesbury Road, Bow. 
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Learning Anatomy 

I find the System of great use in many ways. I use one 
development of it in learning Latin Repetition, and have only 
made two slight mistakes this term, and these I attribute to having 
learned the lesson hurriedly. I have applied the Rec.-Syn, to 
learning Anatomy with great success. (^Se^ page 35, also.) 

R. E. N. Younger, 

2, Northgate Street, Ipswich, Feb,, 1888. 

33 to 36, Capel Street, Dublin, 2%thjune, 1888. 

Having now had nearly two years' experience of your Art of 
Never Forgetting, I desire to express my earnest testimony as to 
the excellence of your System. It is easy and pleasant, and has 
enabled me to learn in a few minutes and in other short periods of 
time what I could not have accomplished in hours or even days by 
the old system of learning by rote. When I first received your Pros- 
pectus, I was slow to accept all which the Testimonials set forth. I 
nad no alternative but to try your Lessons for myself. And I may 
now say that nothing too strong has been said of your System in any 
of the Testimonials that I have read. I am of the opinion that there is 
no other system by which the Memory can be so effectively im- 
proved. I have no hesitation in recommending your Art of Never 
Forgetting to all who are anxious to improve their Memories, and 
are therefore willing to take the reasonable time and pains that are 
necessary to obtain the very useful result. John E. Boyd, 

17, Harrington Road, South Kensington, 6th November ^ 1883. 
I went to you sceptical, but the very first lesson removed all doubts. 
Your lessons, unlike all other lessons I remember, have been a 
source of pleasure to me ; for the application of the simple Laws 
you have discovered has enabled me to memorise things with ease 
that, before I knew your Method, I should have thought impossible. 
The result of the studies has already been a palpable strengthening 
of my memory — indeed, it could not be otherwise, for the mind is 
not burdened with improbable, not to say absurd, stories, on which 
Mnemonics depends so much ; but natural means are utilised to 
enable one to remember everything in a most agreeable manner, 

T. R. Fernandez, Bombay Revenue Sui-vey. 

As far as I can see, the remainder of the Pupils are very much 
pleased with your Lessons, and speaking for myself I am *' simply 
delighted," as the ladies say. It not a little astonished some of us 
to find we could repeat a long exercise both wa3rs after once going 
through it according to instructions. If the rest of your Lessons 
are as amusing, instructive, and beneficial as what we have seen, 
and if the Pupils continue to take such interest in their study, your 
class in the Antipodes will be no disgrace to your name. It is 
more than likely we will get you another class out of the 
** 'Versity boys." If I can be of any service to. you as a reference 
or otherwise, please use me. W. A. Smyth. 

Feb. 4, 1887. Park View, Canterbury Rd., Melbourne, Australia. 
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From a Volunteer Adjutant. 

I enclose the bond ot Sergeant , one of my staff, and 

a P.O.O. for a guinea for his class fee. I am paying half his fee for 
him to induce him to join, as my other sergeant, whose fee I paid as 
an experiment^ has been such a success. The clearness and accuracy 
and quickness with which my sergeant-major is now able to answer 
all questions in connection with his duties, returns, &c., is marvellous, 
considering that he is fresh to his work and a young hand. He can 
mark up the drills of a parade of over 40 men, from memory, with 
perfect ease and accuracy. He can do all this, too, although he has 
not been working so very long at your System of Memory Training, 
but has only reached the third lesson I The effect of the}?rj/ lesson 
even was at once observable in the ease with which he could answer 
questions without reference to books or returns. This fact my 
sergeant-major at once remarked himself ^ although I have noticed 
that your pupils themselves are often slow to recognise their own 
improvement. It comes so naturally, ideas or facts float in front of 
the mental vision exactly at the time that they are wanted with such 
perfect ease, that it seems as if they must have always done so ; it 
requires a distinct effort of honest self-examination to compare one's 
present mental state with the past, and this effort many pupils do not 
attempt to make. I am speaking of course of the early stagey of your 
course of training, because, as the later stages are reached, the 
exercises (so pleasant and easy by your Method) constitute such 
glaring evidences of improvement that the fact cannot be ignored. 

April ^thy 1885. A Volunteer Adjutant. 

From A. T. VANDERBILT, Author of " What to do with our 
Girls; or. Employments for Women " 
As my book is at length launched upon the sea of popular 
favour, 1 feel it only right to let you know that I found your System 
of Memory-Training most valuable to me in compiling and 
arranging the various facts, statistics, &c., of my work. Previous to 
coming to you, I had suffered so much from overwork that I feared 
I should have to give up writing, but your System seemed to operate 
as a mental tonic, and, thanks to its aid, I pulled through successfully. 

Highgate, April 8, 1886. A. T. Vanderbilt. 

Having been through your Course of Memory Lessons, I wish to 
tell you that I am thoroughly satisfied, and have advised very many 
of my friends to take Lessons from you. I have already derived 
great benefit from the lessons ; I find that I can rely upon my 
naturcU memory, apart from the application of your System, in 
a way that I could scarcely have thought possible in so short a time. 

Your Prospectus promised so much that I must confess I was a 
little sceptical before I had my Lessons; hvX you promise nothing but 
what you fully carry out^ and if anyone fails to profit by your Lessons 
it can only be from neglecting to follow your instructions. 

22nd July, 1884. [Rev.] WiLLfAM NlCHOLSOI 
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I have no objection to my letter appearing in the new edition of 

Jrour Prospectus if you will leave out the old address (which I 
eft long ago) and not give my present address, for I have been 
inundated with letters asking, ** What is your opinion of the 
System ? " ** Is it really genuine ? " &c. ! As if my testimonial did 
not give a sufficient answer. But I am glad to be able to add that 
I have afterwards had grateful letters from some of these persons 
thanking me for advising them to take lessons, and testifying 
warmly to the benefit derived from the Course. 

i^h Aug., 1888, [Rev.] William Nicholson. 



Memory "ENTIRELY LOST'* in one direction completely 

RESTORED. 

Ivanhoe Road, S.E. [now of Gloucester House, Redhill], 

Dear Sir, — I have much pleasure in giving a singular personal 
testimony to the value of your System. On first consulting you 
I remarked that owing to the incessant and desultory reading which 
a journalistic career implies, my memory in one direction seemed to 
have been entirely lost — namely for what may be conveniently 
termed "textual" purposes. To commit to memory even half- 
a-dozen lines of easy verse was an almost impossible task. To 
attempt to recover them in 24 hours* time was like piecing together 
the fragments of the Moabite Stone ; while in a week probably not 
a line would be recoverable. As a proof of this I can assert that a 
short time before going to you I made a persistent endeavour for 
half-an-hour to learn a dozen lines of Johnson's "Vanity of Human 
Wishes," but had to give up in despair. About three days after 
having had your first lesson and practised the simple exercise given 
I was astonished and delighted to find that my Natural Memory 
seemed to be returning : I could learn a few lines, even without 
having recourse to your System, and they would, as it were, hang 
together in the memory as they should do. Suffice it to say that by the 
time the course of lessons was completed I had sufficient confidence 
to undertake to learn and to recite in public — virtually for the first 
time in my life — a poem of 72 lines and succeeded without a hitch. 
A period of several months has since elapsed, during which I have 
rarely, if at all, used your System — partly through being satisfied 
with my re-invigorated Natural Memory and partly through 
being mentally occupied in quite another direction. JBut as a crucial 
test of your System I have just recently endeavoured to recall the 
poem alluded to, which has not been in my mind for at least six 
months ; and I was able to write it down without a single hiatus. 
A year ago I should have said that little short of a miracle would 
have rendered such a feat possible to me. Though it is but fair 
to mention that for all purposes except "learning by heart" my 
memory was of average strength. My testimony is confined to that 
of which I can speak with the weight of personal experience, but it 
is right to add that I have the greatest confidence in the applicability 
of your System to any defect of memory, for the simple reason that 
it 60 obviously consists of a scientific application pf the principles on 
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which the Natural Memory works and is entirely directed to a 
re-invigoration of the natural powers. Previously to taking lessons 
from you, 1 had twice tried another much-vaunted System and had 
derived no practical assistance whatever; in fact on the second 
occasion my memory was so weak I could not even learn its ** key " 
(while yours has no **key" at all). Had it not been for this 
unfortunate experience I should have gone to you much earlier. 
Sept. 15,. 1884. E. Wright. 



Another LOST MEMORY ** Completely Restored." 

*• A Surgeon," writing from ** Southwark, S.E.," on ** Nov. 25th, 
1887," says to Professor LoiSETTE : ** I look upon your Lessons as 
a course of Memory-Training scientific in its principles and 
marvellous in its results. In theory, it contains nothing con- 
tradictoiy to anything I know of Physiology or Psychology. In 
practice, I have received invaluable benefit from it. My memory 
was very bad indeed ; and so often did I forget important matters 
in my profession that my increasing forgetfulness caused me the 
greatest concern. By a diligent use of your First Lesson alone 
my old memory has become completely restored. I can now fix any- 
thing in my memory quickly and with perfect confidence in being 
able to recall it at any time, and all this without any device what- 
ever, Lilt simply through the great Memory-power your First 
Lesson has either given me or awakened. And further, I can 
often recall names, addresses, and events which come under my 
notice and which I never intended to remember." 



The following was sent to a Newspaper by a Pupil of mine who 
objected to allow his name to be given, because of the number ol 
letters he should receive from people who do not reflect that I 
should be punished if I pubHshed a Testimonial not genuine : — 

" Medicus " should read what is said about *' learning a book " 
on the 25th and 26th pages of Mr. Loisette's prospectus. A stranger 
thing than learning a book at a reading has come under my own 
notice. A friend of mine had to give up editing a daily paper 
because his eyesight suffered and his memory failed. For the latter 
I advised him to take a course of lessons from Mr. Loisette. He 
had studied mnemonics and derived no benefit. I was surprised 
afterwards to receive from him a note containing these words: 
** What I wanted chiefly to say is to thank you for recommending 
Mr. Loisette. I wish I had gone before, but I was very incredulous. 
I have only had two lessons, and already find that my natural 
memoiy has returned as if by magic. " The fact is that Mr. Loisette's 
system excites the memory itself; while that of mnemonics cultivates 
the imagination. Mnemonics provides the Pupil with a pair of crutches, 
a pair of stilts, and a wheelbarrow; while a scientific training of the 
memory develops the mental muscles until he can run and jump and 
carry heavy burdens as long as he likes. — Max. 
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SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES IN ARABIC. 

Using your System in studying Arabic, I accomplished ten times 
as much in the past two years as in three preceeding years. I have 
written orations on education in Arabic and have delivered these . 
before audiences of from 400 to 600 persons, without making a single . 
halt to catch at a word. I could not do that for many years did I 
not have the use of your valuable System. Arabic is so different 
from English in pronunciation and construction that it gives your 
System a very thorough test. When it works so well in applying 
it to Arabic it will work anywhere and accomplish anything. The 
natives wonder how I can accomplish so much iniheir language. 

Mansoorah, Egypt, 26M December^ 1887. A Missionary. 

What I said in my last letter can be repeated, only with double 
emphasis. I have given your System some very hard tests in applying 
it to Arabic. He who knows of the existence of your System, and 
yet prefers to attempt to learn a language in the old way without 
its aid — simply does not know the value of time. 

Mansoorah, Egypt, 19M Dec.^ 1888. A Missionary. 

Langley Lodge, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 2.^th Jufyy 1884. 
Mrs. Cooper has much pleasure in stating that having taken the 
course of Professor Loisette's ** Art of Never Forgetting," she finds 
he has in no way overstated va. his Prospectus its- advantages. 

From a Law Student. 

As adapted to Law, the System was from the first a complete and 
unqualified success, even in those subjects with which I had previously 
experienced great difficulty, to wit, The Statute and Case Law. The 
present state of some of the leading Text Books necessitates a caref(il 
study of many of the recent Acts themselves. The memorising these 
Acts, section by section, by means of your System is child's play, and 
the course followed in carrying it out materially assists one in their 
right comprehension. The fact that I am rapidly memorising such 
a book as Shirley's Leading Cases, bears ample testimony to your 
System's efficiency in respect to Case Law. But it is when applied 
to the Text Books themselves (Snell, Stephen, Williams) that your 
System appears to the greatest advantage, welding, as it does, the 
entirety of the learning therein contained into one harmonious whole. 
It is easy and pleasant after reading a book according to your 
instructions to make a mental resum^ of the whole of its contents,. 
or even at a moment's notice to pick out any detail. In memorising 
verbal instructions I was not at first so successful ; but that arose 
merely from want of practice on my part, and because when such 
instructions were rapidly given I had not enough confidence in 
myself to trust to the System alone. With practice, however, I 
improve rapidly ; and I am happy to say that with me the Loisettian 
System is entirely superseding the note-book and pen. 

G. Clavering Mesnard. 

4, Albion Place, Simderland, yd August^ 1884. 
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I have . . . had to prepare for an ExaminatioH^ which, thanks 
to your admirable System ^ I passed^ I found great benefit from your 
plan of learning Word for word. I really could not have remembered 
the titles of over a hundred Ads of Parliament had I not carefully 
followed your instructions. I shall continue to recommend the study 
of your Art to all who desire the strengthening of their memory and 
the Cure of ** Mind Wandering," and to Law Students particularly. 

Knaresborough, January 26th, 1888. A. G. Pollard. 

Office of Inland Revenue, Strand, Londonderry, Ireland. 

I am acquainted with a System of Mnemonics, but your System 
of Memory is immeasurably superior to it. I only wish that I had 
learned your System years ago. 

\2thjune, 1888. John B. James. 

I am glad to say I was successful both at the Final and Honours 
Examination of the Incorporated Law Society last month, and after 
only three months' reading of six hours a day. I am the first man 
who, articled in this town for the whole period, has obtained 
honours. I should like to tell you how far your System 
assisted me. I began your System in earnest in May this year. I 
was travelling in Norway for a fortnight in June and July, and I 
began reading Law in July. I easily learnt 90 of the most important 
Acts (x.^., the figure references and the more important of the 
provisions of the Acts) by Higher Anal. I learnt all the cases 
referring to each particular subject in Haynes* leading cases. 

Hall Plain, Yarmouth, \^th Dec, 1888. Articled Clerk. 

I feel it a duty to convey to you my great sense of the intrinsic value, 
of your Lessons, and as a practical proof of this I may mention that 
I have had great pleasure in recommending to you about 40 Pupils. 

For many years so-called " Systems of Memory " have interested 
me, and I always felt that Physiological Laws could be brought to 
bear upon the subject. You have verified this idea, so that our 
recalling previous knowledge is now easy without the toilsome use 
of machinery which other systems render necessary, wherein the 
panniers are so heavy, in addition to the burden carried, that the 
poor animal's back is often broken ! Your Method is so capable of 
lightening the toil of acquisition that, from intelligent school 
boys upwards, all may profit by it. Theologians, Doctors, 
Mathematicians, Speakers, Telegraphic Engineers, or any other 
persons who have to remember facts or formulae, might all join 
m a chorus of satisfaction for the help you afford them. Your 
Method provides an Intellectual Telephone^ ever portable, which 
furnishes its own immediate replies whenever the *' continuity of 
consciousness '' is set in motion, thereby saving many occasions of 
distraction and weary searches for facts otherwise forgotten. 

E. Edith Walker, 
Hon. Librarian of the Church Extension Association, 
z^thjuly, 1884. Chislehurst, Putney Common, S.W. 
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* From a Pharmacbutical StudSNT. . 

Bear Sir, — After six months' practical acquaintance with yottr 
invaluable System of Memory, I am desirous of letting you know 
how extremely useful I have found it in whatever subject I have 
applied it. Nat. Orders, Habitats, and Botanical Names of Drugs, 
Doses, and Chemical Formulae are easily and speedily committed to 
memory by it. I have now undertaken to learn the proportions of active 
ingredients in all the Pharmacopoeia preparations — a feat of memory 
I believe to be almost impossible to the unaided Natural Memory. 

Hastings, 30M Oct* 1884. A Pharmaceutical Student. 

TTu Chemist and Druggist, of 24th December, 1887, referring to 
Prol. Loisette, as " the eminent instructor in the art of the scientific 
cultivation of the memory," says that ** there is not much doubt 
that a course" of his lessons "would be of considerable value to 
Pharmaceutical Students before they prepare for Examination." 



From a Schoolmaster 

School House, Stelling, near Canterbury, 14 Dec, 1885. 

Your lessons are so rational, intelligible and well graduated, 
and you are so earnest in impressing upon your Pupils the means 
they must use to master them, that I have nothing but unqualified 
praise to say concerning your System. Having now concluded your 
course of lessons, I must most heartily thank you for the invaluable 
instructions contained therein. Memorising the different exercises, 
most of them virtually impossible for the unaided Natural Memory, 
has been a real pleasure to me, because it had been no task whatever 
to the mental faculties. Hitherto, different subjects I have 
studied have been a labour to the brain, through difficulty — not of 
understanding, but — of remembering. It has caused me great trouble 
of mind that I have not been able to recollect a tithe of what I have 
studied. Since I have been going through your System, I have 
wished a thousand times that I had known of and gone through it 
when I was a pupil teacher. I should then have been saved a world 
of trouble and anxiety, and a consequent impairment of health. 

J AS. W. Elliott, 

There is probably no well-read person who has not heard ot 
John Jacob Astor, the founder of the AstOR Library of 
New York City. The following is from his grandson, the Hon. W. 
W. Astor, United States Minister to the Italian Court : — 

. Dear Sir, —I have now mastered your System quite thoroughly 
and use it constantly. One feature that I value not the least is that 
the habit of its use has greatly strengthened and improved my 
Natural Memory. I now w^ish to acquire your Whist Memory. I 
think my impression is correct that the fee is five guineas— whxh is 
enclosed herewith. 

^<w 5, 1884. W. W. Astor. 
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. Having .been several years engaged in education, and being, furtlier, 
entirely self-taught, my opinion may, perhaps, possess more valu^ 
than a non-professional verdict. I may oegin by confessing that I t^as 
endowed by nature with a most unreliable memory for details, and 
that this defect seriously impeded my mental progress for years. 
Professor Loisette supplied me with a talisman before whose 
influence this obstacle completely vanished. I do not use this 
phrase to imply that his System is in any way tricky or dependent on 
mnemonic dodges for success. By a most remarkable application 
of the natural laws and development of the natural faculties of 
memory, this System, simply supplies nature's deficiencies with 
nature's own materials. It affords a mental training somewhat 
3evere, but excellently thorough, and it furnishes a foundation 
sufficient for the erection of the loftiest intellectual edifice. I have 
•myself applied it to special scientific and general subjects, and have 
tested it most severely without finding it to fail in any respect. It 
iias enabled me to grasp and retain the most minute and slippery 
facts ; and, what is more than this, to retain them in such fashion 
t|xat they could be reproduced on demand in any given order. This it 
would have bfeen totally beyond my power to do without the help of 
Professor Loisette'-s' System. This System vastly economises mental 
labour ; but does not dispense with it. It substitutes the toil of 
months for that of years, and I am fully convinced, both by 
my own experience and that of students who have studied with 
jne, that any one of average intelligence and industry, who will 
Jlionestly master the System and undergo its excellent discipline, will 
find himself well rewarded for his labours. I have written you simply 
with the object of offering a perfectly informal testimony to the merits 
x>f a system in whose excellence I thoroughly believe. I have no 
persona] acquaintance with Professor Loisette, and this letter ib 
•written without his knowledge. G. C. Griffith-Jones ["Lara"]. 

t From **Our Ladies' Column," in The Bristol Mercury of 

2^th September^ 1888. 

. . . . The late Mr. Proctor, who so recently died of yellow 

fever, often mentioned this System to me, and he had grea( 

(faith in Loisette himself. His astronomical work involved 

.many mathematical calculations and formulae, and he frequently 

.said that his memory in this direction was greatly assisted by 

Loisette's teachings. When Mr. Proctor was editing . . 

^Knowledge^ we discussed the possibility of such aids, and 

I was then disposed to argue that whilst one is mastering the 

.System, one could learn' the subject ; but I am now disposed to 

think differently owing to what I have seen, and I would also say 

that it is in no way analagous to ** cramming," which is a highly 

' pernicious practice, and never strengthens or encourages the 

memory, and leaves no definite or abiding impression on the mind 

of any of the subjects, which are simply **got up" for a special 

purpose. ... I know something of other teachers of methods to 

aid memory, but I hear no one spoken of so highly as a really 

useful and practical teacher as Professor Loisette, so that I do not 

scruple to mention his name-^contrary to my usual practice* 
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Learning Foreign Words. 
The Rev. W. Healy (of Johnstown, Co. -Kilkenny), before he had 
finished my Course of Lessons, wrote on 27th January, 1887 : ** In 
addition " [to working at the Memory Lessons] ** I have committed 
over 3,000 Frtnch words, and have the French * Grammaire de« 
Grammaires * nearly mastered, all in less than three months since 
1 began. 1 wiT)te out the French words that coirespond to the 
English of everything around us and that are in common use, and 
found that by the aid of Rec-Syn. I could commit them [very] 
much faster than the ti me taken to wri te them out." 

Learning History. 
I asked leave to put this extract (on " Learning Foreign Words "), 
from the letter of January, 1887, into one of my lessons, and Mr. 
Healy added **very" before "much faster,** and (on 21st April, 
1888) referred to the pleasure he has had in learning Irish by the 
aid of my System, and said, " I give you liberty to use my name in 
any way to benefit you. I believe your System of Memory, if care* 
ftilly worked, to be a most powerful aid. At least I find it so, and what 
heretofore tvos heavy on me, such as History, &c., \s new very lights 

Rapidly Learning Poetry. 
We have just been allowed to see some splendid testimonials 
concerning the miracles of Memory wrought hy Prof. Loisette, who 
has given mental work a gigantic stimulus since he came here some 
years ago. Among the letters which struck us most was one from 
a gentleman who ... in one lesson [it was— in one reading, after 
having the Second Lesson] committed Macaulay's ** Virginia " to 
memory. — The Elocutionist (London), August, 1888. 

We have gone through Professor Loibette*b course of instruction, 
and are in a position to express an opinion of its capability to effect what 
its author and teacher claims-^viz.. that it will enahle the mind to retain 
accurately and permanently all that it learns. This seems so extra- 
ordinary to those to whom the system has not been communicated 
that, naturally enough, most people are sceptical, and most of all such 
as have studied books on memory and become acquainted witb the 
ordinary systems of mnemonics. These, it must be confessed, are 
unable to do much to aid the memory, and what benefit they do 
impart is not lasting. But there is this all-important difference 
between other systems and that of Professor Lotbettr that, while the 
iormer are arbitrary and artificial, the latter is entirely based upon 
physiological and psychological principles. It works in harmony 
with the natural laws of Memory, Every one, when tememhering, 
acts by these laws, but every one does it unconsciously, and therefore 
impeiiectly. Put in possession of Loisette'b System, these laws are 
consciously, intelligently, and methodically obeyed, the object aimed 
at and accomplished being, as the Professor himself puts it, ** The 
acquirement of a mental Dexterity and an enormous strengthening 
of the natural Memory.'' There is thus nothing empirical about it-^ 
it is in the closest harmony with Nature, and is subject to natural 
conditions. Its Author calls it " The Art of Never Forgetting ; " but 
he also adds — " It is not magic — it is simply a Memory discipline of 
the highest otder:*^People'8 Friend (Dundee), 9th April, 1884. 
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I Alt permitted to print, but I cannot give the named of thft 
Authors of, the following letters sent by former pupils to 
inquirers, in answer to a suggestion that my System 
probably could not work miracles 1 1— • 

•• For my part, I confess to a keen sense of disappointment. 
My ideas on the subject of physiology are, doubtless, some* 
what vague ; but, from what I read of the system, I gathered 
that, for the sum of two guineas, I should be furnished with 
an entirely new cranium. I do Professor Loisette the justice 
of saying that he at once put me right on this point. He 
assured me that it was no part of lus business to interfere 
with the quantity, quahty, or functions of the brain, and that 
I must make the most of what small modicum of intellect 
nature had provided. I had imagined that the new system 
would at least save me from taking any trouble, or making 
any effort to learn. In default of a brand-new head, I had 
conceived the idea of a species of a phrenological frame, which, 
by judicious pressure on certain knobs of the skull, would 
convert the contents into a perfect form of recollective 
apparatus, of which the phonograph is but the faintest 
suggestion. Here, again, my hopes were rudely shattered. 

" The Professor gave me my first lesson' on the 8th instant, 
and my practice of his system has been almost confined to 
occasional half -hours in transit to and from the city. From 
his instructions I have acquired — (1) a complete undeception 
as to his magical powers, (2) an interesting form of mental 
.e^eircise for odd and hitherto wasted moments, and (B) a 
mode of committing to memory facts, ideas, and figures with 
a facility which grows with use, and alrefi>dy causes astonish* 
ment to myself and friends. 

** I bear Professor Loisette a grudge for taking a bond of 
secrecy from me in relation to the one thing which I most 
desire to communicate to others ; but I seek to lessen my 
trouble on this head by recommending all with whom I come 
into contact to consult the Professor himself. Already two 
friends have followed my advice in this particular, and to 
them the study is as attractive and beneficial, apparently, as 
it is to me. 

** The system commends itself as a simple and wholesome 
application of rational laws, readily mastered, and apphed 
in accordance with the idiosyncrasies of the individual 
student. — I am, &c.** 

" 80 August, 1883.' 
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" I was induced to take lessons from Prof. Loisette by corres- 
pondence, and, having little spare time, did most of my work at it 
in my walks. By its means I have accomplished wonderful 
results in a much more easy, intelligent, and natural way than 
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I eould have done by any of the existing mnemonical systems. 
Since then I have frequently used it in business, in reading, gimng 
Addresses, &^c,, without notes , and have not found it to fail,** 

"Derby, October 3, 1883., 

• * 

Examinations Passed. 
[See also pages 28, 32, 33, 34, 38, 45, 39, <2r»f.] 

I am most grateful to you for teaching me your System. I 
formed one of a Correspondence Class often in the Spring of 1886. 
It took me just six weeks to follow through your six lessons, and I 
am bound to say I have found your System all you say it is. It 
helped me to pass a Theological Exam, at Cambridge, and was of 
service to me later in my Deacon's and Priest's Exam, for Holy 
Orders. I continue to recommend you to all whom I can influence, 
and do not believe I shall ever again expend a guinea to such 
advantage. 

October 16M, 1888. [Rev.] Robert Dewe [B.A. Camb]. - 



For opinions of other University Men, see pp. sS, 33, 33, 34, 40, &c» 

Rapidly Learning Poetry. 
I am ready for the third paper, and enclose exercises on " Sup. 
to Rec.-Anal." . , . The short poem enclosed I learned in your 
way in one careful going through it. ... I am getting quite aufait 
at the Knight's Tour. 

[Rev.] T. FiTZHARDINGE MORTON [M.A.], 
Clarence House, Southsea, 1st May, 1888. Chaplain R.M. A. 

■ I must say your System has been of great advantage to me. . , . 
Pray use my letter of ist May as you think fit. 

■ 2^th October, 1888. T. Fitzhardinge Morton. 

"' The following is an extract from The Civilian, of July 7, 1883 : — 
*' To none is a good memory of more importance than to those whose profession 
.is so fenced round with examinations as tiiat of the Civil Servant ; therefore we 
feei pleasure in drawing attention to Prof. Loisette's System of Memory as th« 
'best with which we are acquainted, and further as a system of which we can 
,speak with a confidence derived from personal tests. His students need no 
complicated mental machinery in the form of imaginary rooms and houses with 
fantastic figures on the wails and windows associated on the one hand with 
Dumbers and on the other with events ; further, they do not have to impress 
principles, facts, figures, or events on their memories by devising tales in which 
to enfold them, whether or not they possess the needful fertility of fancy ; further 
^till, the Professor does not depend upon anything so fleeting as a day dream or 
mental picture— he merely uses systematically a scientific development of 
the very memory process which every one unconsdously and unsystematically 
-employs from the first moment when the memory is used at all. Memory 
systems innumerable have been invented, but they are all merely improve- 
ments or developments or complications of the system which Simonides 
of Ceos invented 500 years before Christ. That no one else has discovered 
the plan used by Prof. Loisette is indeed surprising, as it is not only 
the best and simplest, but one that seems most likely to occur to a man ,who 
thinks for himself. Prof. Loisette has struck out a new line instead of tne-rely 
widening or lengthening an old one, and the new litie has the advantage of being 
the straighter, smootlur, and easier one* 
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THE SYSTEM AND ITS DETKACTORS. 

yCerrtspondmee printed by permis!ion.\ See aisopp. 8, l8, 31, 32. 
My <lear Sir, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, W.C, 3 Nov., 1886. 

A number of friends and myjclf think of joining the Evening 
Class of Prof. Loisetce. Knowing that you have given considerable 
attention to Mnemonical and similar studies, I should like, before 
quite malting up my mind, to have the favour of fawt opinion on the 
merits [or demerils] of the Loisfttian Sysiem. Is it sound, is it 
uieful, and, in short, what it claims to be P I have heard mannnn 
to [he effect Ihat it cannot lay any just claim to the original:!;? to 
which it prelenils. Is it true that il uses none of the " Localities," 
" Keys," " Pegs," "Links" or "Associations" of "Mnemonics"? 

Ts W. Stewart Ross, Esq. "James Martin. 

118, Looghborough Koad, Brixton, London, S.W. 
Dear Sir, %th November, 1886, 

Busy though I am, I with pleasure spare the time to answer 
your letter re Professor Loisette, as, from one source and another, 
I have been annoyed to discover that he is being misrepresented, 
sometimes, I fear, wilfully and for mercenary reasons. After 
completing the study of the Loiwttian System, I have, up 
till now, declined to express my opinion in regard to it, as I have 
only recently been able to do it the justice of comparing and con- 
trasting LI vvith the more ancient as well as the more recent Systems 
of Mnemonics. The result of this process of comparison and 
contrast is, that I am prepared to endorse the commcndatoiy notice 
of Mr. Richard A. Fkoctor and of Dr. Andrew Wilson as 
(o the utility of the Loiseltian Method, not as a System of 
Mnemonical trickery, but of sound Memory discipline, based 
upon Ps)chological principles. I further endorse Mr. Proctor's 
verdict of the originality ol the System, as Set forth in the 
Mea/castU Daily Chronicle, which you seem to have heard 
impugned. The central principles of the System are dis- 
tinctly original, and SO, upon the whole, is its elaborate and exhaus- 
tive development and application to practical purposes. I cannot 
find that it has anything in common with any Mnemonical System, 
except in comparatively unimportant accidentois and necessary coin- 
cidencies which have, for centuries, been the common property of 
the civilized world. These coincidences could be completely 
eliminated from the Loiscltian System without sensibly impairing 
it, as it could fall back upon an extension of its own cihaustless 
and unquestionablyoriginal resources, and most emphatically Icansay 
that his System uses none of the "Localities," " Kt-ys," " Pegs,^ 
" Links or " Associations " of "Mnemonics." 

But, take it for granted that someone, in some place, and at some 
period of time, did evolve the conception of some of the essential 
principles of the Loisetlian System, What then ? This hyjiothelical 
personage has certainly hidden his candle under a bu5hel as far as 
the application of his discovery to the purposes of practical Mne- 
* Editor of Tkt Brittm Nf^. ' 
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monism is concerned. It is, in a sense, quite true that the bases of 
the System are as old as the world, for these bases are simply thd 
existence and persistence of the analytical and synthetical laws 
of mentation. Psychological law existed before psychological 
formulae had been codified, and long before this codification had 
been studied and turned to the purpose of practical and definite 
memory discipline. Steam existed before the mechanical formula 
of expansion and pressure had been formulated, and those who Urge 
that Professor Loisette is not original have as strong warranty to 
urge that Newcomen and Watt and Stephenson were not original, 
because steam and its properties had existed for chiliads before they 
Were bom. Far from the Loisettian System not being original, 
because it is based upon radical psychological law, it is just because 
it is a new recognition of the potentialities of thtit law, and espe- 
cially that it is an entirely new application of it, that it is 
original, and, what is more, that it is sound ; for, depend upon 
it, the System of Memory, or anything else, that does not 
stand upon some inherent law of Being cannot properly be said 
to stand at all. No doubt millions had observed that steam 
could birl the lid of the kettle; before the Christian era, Hero of 
Alexandria, actually applied it to the revolving of a cylinder ; but 
the steam engine was, as yet, far away in the ages of futurity. So, 
in past centuries, we, no doubt, find a mind-law stated here, and a 
figure alphabet and homophones dragged into requisition there, 
particularly by the Jewish Rabbis, more than 2000 years ago ; but 
the adapting and the welding, the grouping of detail, the boldness 
of generalisation, and the entirely new operative Principles and 
Processes, and the Grand Result of imparting a New Memory, which 
characterise what is known as the Loisettian System, seem to 
me to belong incontestibly to Alphonse Loisette and to no one else. 

Depend upon it. Sir, the detractions to which you refer do not 
originate with those who have been Professor Loisette's students, 
and who know what his system really is. They seem to take their 
rise among a clique of green-eyed, would-be rivals who have never 
been taught the Loisettian System, and who are probably seeking to 
sell their wares by trying to proselytise a few of his pupils who have 
been too indolent to put forth even the small amount of effort 
I^rofessor Loisette's System requires, or too conceited to put it forth 
in any way but their own. These would-be rivals are usually not 
teachers (but only advertisers) of Mnemonical " Systems," and their 
murmurs remind me of the clamour raised by the old coach- 
proprietors when railways were first opened. ** A mere craze," 
urged they. " Besides, these rail-roaders are barefaced copyists. 
Don't they imitate our wheels afid cushioned seats^ and fares. And, 
as to their pretended greater speed — it is all moonshine : let us 
have a turnpike alongside of the railway, and we will soon shew 
the Public what's what." 

But, even if this charge of the want oforiginality were established, 
which it is not and cannot be. What then ? What do the public 
care, after all, whether, the System is original or not? What 
concerns them is. Is it sound, is it useful ? To this query I answer 
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emphatically, It is. It strengthens the power of Concentration, and 
disciplines the Memory without resorting to mnemonical trickery. 
What a useless and debasing delusion so-called Mnemonics is can 
be gathered from the following. In the Illustrated London News of 
October 22, 1886, Mr. George Augustus Sala says, he ^"^ had battled 
for years against the incapacity to remember the names of Pigault- 
Lebrun, the novelist of the First Empire, and of Duplessis-Bertaux, 
the noted draughtsman of the First Revolution. ... In the case of 
Duplessis-Bertaux ... I had but to remember that the family name 
of Cardinal Richelieu was Duplessis. Then I formed a mentalimage 
of Richelieu riding on a bear placed on a colossal human toe ! " 
Any child that had mastered Professor Loisette*s System could have 
fixed these names in his memory in a minute. Mr. Sala winds up as 
follows : — ** I would advise all young people who want to remember 
things to deal with systems of Artificial Memory as somebody once 
proposed to deal with the cucumber. . . . Throw them out of the 
window. Cultivate your memories by sedulous study and un- 
remitting discipline of the will." Professor Loi&ette*s not being an 
Artificial System, if Mr. Sala had studied it he would, no 
doubt, be ready to recommend it, as it teaches how to strengthen 
the Will Power [Loisette calls it, in this application, the Attention], 
and gives the student a new and powerful Memory. 

You wish to know whether the System is easy of attainment. 
Yes, but no system is easy of attainment to the intellectually lazy. 
A knowledge of the System is far too important and valuable an 
acauisition to be won without some moderate degree of application. 
It IS not, of course, for idlers and the frivolous. But I believe, as 
a rule, the interest which the lessons evoke carry the Student 
through without his ever having felt that he has studied at all. 

Ifany member of your proposed Class cannot attend the Lectures, 
he can easily master the System by correspondence, as the printed 
lesson papers are readily understood. W. Stewart Ross.* 

Mr. Martin adds : — ** I may say that since attending your class, I 
am prepared to endorse the foregoing letter of Mr. W. Stewart Ross." 

In a Lecture given at the School of Languages, Providence, 
U.S.A., Mr. John Fretwell, of Eisenach, Germany, and Headingly, 
Leeds, stated that he **had a strong dislike for all Systems of Artificial 
Memory until three years ago, when he was under medical treat- 
ment at a Hydropathic Institution near Richmond, England. He 
met there a gentleman whose memory had been affected by illness, 
and had the opportunity of watching the thorough and permanent 
improvement of this person's memory under the treatment of Pro- 
fessor Loisette. This led him to investigate various systems, and 
on his return to New York he was led to join Dr. M. L. Holbrook 
in the investigation of Professor Loisette's method, and came to the 
conclusion that it was free from the objections he had raised against 
other systems." — Herald of Healthy April, 1886. (See page 21.) 

* Author of "Easy Latin Grammar," "The Last Century of British History* 
"Text Book of Grammatical Analysis," "History of Scotland," "Lays of 
Romance and Chivalry," etc., etc. 
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In connection with the training of the intellect, no work is df 
' greater importance than the culture of the memory. Without an 
accurate memory, capable of serving its due purpose of linking 
present and past, all other mental acquirements are useless. All 
that has been previously stated in the pages of this journal in 
recommending Professor Loisette*s System of Memory-Training, 
we are able to repeat, after hearing the experience of many readers 
who have become' his pupils. We were glad to note Mr. Loisette*s 
triumphant vindication ci his System in America against would-be 
detractors. We again recommend those suffering from defective 
memory to give this System a fair and conscientious trial. — Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, in Health of i8th January, 1889. {^See page 30.) 

Simplicity and Naturalness. 
I have great pleasure in testifying that I admire and recommend 
very much your Memory .System, on account of its simplicity ^ 

• naturalness^ and good results, I thankfully acknowledge to hav« 
derived much benefit from it, and recollect with pleasure to have 
received a powerful stimulus to new study every time a new paper 
was sent to me. Besides, splendid hints were given me about the 
manner of studying, &c. I remain, with high esteem, 

Amsterdam, 9th March, 1888. [Rev.] J. Brummelkamp, 

From The Society Herald, 2'^rd April, 1888. 
The most remarkable device for memorising, and one wh-ch has 

• entirely superseded mnemonics, is Professor Loisette's physiological 
discovery. We believe it was made, by accident, some 25 years ago. 
Anyhow, whether the result of accident or of study, it certainly 
must have required some considerable labour to mature and perfect 
iip to its present condition. The System is purdy a natural one, 
and does what the older sy>tems never did — ^strengthens the natural 
memory by natural means, the inventor even claiming to be able to 
-create memory athletics, a fact which we do not at all doubt ; for 
' we found Professor Loisette, whom we had the pleasure of meeting 

some years ago, possessed a memory of such gigantic dimensions 
himself that there did not seem to be a subject for which it had no 
room. The ease with which he recited a couple of hundred unre- 
hearsed figures backwards and forwards was quite sufficient to 
convince one of the genuineness of the System. The Professor, who is 
an American, described his System to us at some length, but as he 
enforced our signing of a document pr< msing never to reveal it, it 
is impossible to do ^^o here. Suffice it to say that it is founded on 
the principle that the memory can, like the muscular fibres of the 
"body, be strengthened by practice, and the kind of exercise obtained 
by his system secures the highest development in the shortest time. 

We can speak of Professor Loisette's System from experience. 

It is a perfect memory system, but it must be mastered, 

and then by its aid you will recollect everything. It is not given you 

by magic or trickery ; but if the student conscientiously goes through 

Ihe System as directed by the Professor, it gives all the 

•advantages claimed for i\\— Weekly Budget, Oct. 10, 1885. 



A friend of jbor correspondent says that a short lime since he. 
encounti^red a gentleman whose mcmor)' had been so greatly 
strengthened by a course of lessons from the well-known Professor 
Loisette in the useful "Art of Never Forgetting," that he was 
actually capable of recitingthe whole contents of the lateil issue of 
the Ghbl newspaper, including the advertisements. If every miscel- 
laneous reader spent a few hours at the house opposite Mudie's. 
Library, what a galaxy of brilliant conversationists there would be 1 
— Till msltm IndefenJenl, Oct. 6, 1886. 

Among the special Testimonials Professor Loiwtle has received- 
from Institutions of Liaming, is the following: — "An Offering 
to Professor Loisette from the Professors and Scholastics of St. 
Mary's Hall, Slonyhurst College, in gratitude for his invaluable 
courso of Lectures on Physiological Memory, delivered at Slony- 
huist College, January and February, 18B6." Signed by the Rector, 
Rev, Reginald Colley, S. J., and 59 Professors and Scholastics. 
{Set pages 31, 32, 40, 60, 63.) 

From Capt, Wm. Bbll McTagoart, Author 0/ " Hylo- 
Idetlism" " Nolis on Norway" and of " Absolute Relativism^ 
an Examination and Refutation of Materialism and Idealism. 
Having carefully studied and considered your System of 
" Never Forgetting," I feel that it is right that I should 
convey to you not only the sense of my appreciation of the services 
it has rendered m%, but also of the Mode of Presentation of the 
Principles of your System. . , . By your Discovery you baveset forth 
the real principle of ineradicably imnoinga-W things which have been 
once presented to the Sensibility, the Understanding or the Reason. 
\ have said of inoTving instead of remembering, advisedly ; for 
I am persuaded that memory as usually understood is an effort 
■requiring a process of infinite labour — labour like the drawing of 
a goods train up a heavy incline. But your procesa of " Never 
Forgetting" may be adequately represented as the flash of the 
Electric Fluid instantaneously passed by the mere fact of contact. 
The beginning and end of the operation arc present to the sense 
while the passage between the poles is effected unconsciously and 
consequently without recognisable effort. 
Nov. 24i 1S86. Wm. B ellMcTacgart, Capt ( late 14lh Hussars). 
Vou have been the Founder, Sir, of the most rational, the most 
expeditious, and tht most stifle method in the Science of Memory. 

I say the most rational. Since the first tentative efforts of 
Rimonides, contuiued by Cicero, QuintiUan, Pliny the Elder, 
Raymond de Lulle, Gratarolli, Porta, Schenckel, Huffier, and in 
more modern limes by Kaestner, Kluber, Baron d'Ar^tin, Bern, 
Aim^ Paris, and the Abb£ Moigno, a great many Mnemonical 
Books and Systems have sprung to light. But the examination, and 
the linal abandonment, of them prove the efforts of their 
originators to have been fruitless. I have studied several of those 
works, and I invariably found that, in order to derive any benefi' 
from the Systems expounded therein, a memory power would bl 
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required at least ten times tts great as that necessary for the acquiiv- 
ment of knowledge in the ordinary way. Localization or topology, 
symbol ization, picturing, phraseologies, rhyme and rhythm will 
never yield the results achieved by your method. You take the 
memory such as you find it, and unless it be radically barren, it 
will easily thread its way along a course that is not lengthy, and 
will eventually attain to astonishing results. To the self-pleased* 
memory might then be applied the poet's verse : 

Miratarque aovos f ractolB et non sua ponuL 

You do not merely bring the memory into play, but also the 
judgment, the rational faculty, mental physiology. You do not put 
the learning power to the rack by overloading it with long and 
deceptive inanities. You do not warp the judgment by presenting 
it with incongruous and ofttimes ridiculous ideas. 

Being well aware that nature is averse to violent means, you 
refrain from giving to the cerebral fibres shocks and jerks, that 
weary the exercise of their functions, constrain their normal 
motions, and inflict a positive injury upon them. 

Your System is also the most expeditiotis, A few hours' attention 
are sufficient to master each of your lessons. There is nothing 
useless about the principles you lay down, and these have been 
reduced to their simplest expression, while remaining adapted to 
ordinary capacities. Those Students will doubtless be gainers who 
expend extra time upon your lessons ; for in so doing they will bring 
out the full force of your System and all its promised results. 

The main result, the one most wished-for, is stability, I have 
said that yours is the most stable Method. Whatever has been 
acquired through it abides and is never again forgotten. There are, 
of course, exceptional cases of illness, infirmities, and old age, where 
both art and nature must needs fail of their power. Yet, even in 
the last-mentioned case, your System is not without some effect. 
Madeley, Salop, April 2%th^'^, [Rev.] Xavier Deidier, M.S.C. 

214, Piccadilly, London, W., 28/A September, 1886. 

I am glad to say how much pleasure (and I hope profit too) I 
have found in attending your lectures. Clear and explicit as the 
printed lessons are in the exposition of your interesting and, as it 
seems to me, truly Scientific plan of Memory-Training, and, care- 
fully as difficulties have been provided against, the expositions 
have been made more clear by your very lively commentaries. 
Undoubtedly, your System ought to be even more widely known 
than it already is : when known, it cannot but be appreciated. 

F. J. Hytch. 

.... As I have learned to know your System better I have 
learned to value it more. It bears out and exemplifies that 
first great principle of all education, especially self-education, 
which consists in making clear to ourselves our own impressions. 
I may add that the more I read on the subject of memory the 
more do I admire your discovery. The way in which you have 
developed your discovery and have turned it to use as a mind 
and memory trainer is, to my mind, a more wonderful achieventient 
ilian the bare discovery of it. 

London, 18M August, 1887. Hugh Treherne. 
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From an Editorial in " THE GENTLEMAITS MAGAZINE,'^ 

Oct,, 1886, p. 415-6. 
I have been observing of late that the professors of mnemonics 
still exhibit extraordinary vitality, and I have before me the 
prospectuses of various systems by which the memory-powers are to 
be rejuvenated, educated, and renewed at large. I confess, however, 
tliat until within the last few weeks I had but little faith in the 
professions of the professors. I remembered the tale of the lecturer 
on memory who, when asked to give a discourse before, let us say, 
the Little Pedlington Institute, founded by a certain Dr. Strongbeck, 
actually forgot the founder's name, and spoke of him all through the 
lecture as ** the revered founder of this institution, Professor 
Pinchbeck " ! A good memory is, of course, half life's battle. It 
gives one a tremendous advantage over one's fellows in the conduct 
of any profession, business, or occupation. ** Happy the man who 
carries his commonplace-book in the * grey matter of his brain,' " 
might be regarded as a sentiment expressive of one of the heights of 
earthly bliss. I have been carefully studying the System of Prof, 
Loisette, of memory -fame, having selected that gentleman's method as 
the most promising of those whose prospectuses I examined. It is a 
System, I am bound to say, which is very far removed from the 
quackery of most others ; and one of its most promising charac- 
teristics is the study and care which must be given in order to 
master it. No one need attempt Mr. Loisette's System, I find, 
who is not prepared to spend time and thought over its acquire- 
ment, and this I regard as one of the best testimonials I can give it. 
The System has evidently been carefully thought out and elaborated, 
and its acquirement is, in itself, a MEMORY-education. For those 
who will conscientiously study it, there remain the fullest hopes of their 
acquiring a very apt and serviceablememory, even the laziest of mortals 
will derive some benefit from the mental sharpening that its study 
involves. Altogether, I should say to those who are given to tie knots 
in their handkerchiefs by way of reminders (and whop»rchance have to 
tie second knots to remember what the first knots imply), m7</^jr/«ra»- 
dum^ so long as Mr. Loisette and his truly Scientific System ot 
" Never Forgetting " are to the fore. 

From Dr. A. E. Valentine, of New York City. 

I feel myself as only doing my duty by recommending your 
wonderful Memory System, and only regret that I was not master 
of it before going to Columbia College and the Bellvue Hospital 
Medical College in New York. 

London, September 29th, r886. A. E. Valentine. 

London, September 30/^, 1886. 
Professor Loisette's System of Memory, being based on a deep 
and exhaustive study of the Physiological Laws which direct the 
process of memorising, cannot fail to be of immense service to 
those who master it. Philologists especially will find it a most 
powerful auxiliary in the otherwise tedious task of learning the 
vocabulary of Foreign Languages. 

Paul Vernier, Reg. Prof, of Languages. 
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' I consider your System admirable. I studied the System of % 
distinguished Teacher of Mnemonics some years ago ; but, in my 
estimation, his System is not to be compared with yours. 

2, Keith Grove, Shepherd's Bush, Oct, 1, 1886. J. F. Lister. 

By your System, I have already been able to memorise many 
things which I could not have done without its aid, except by ail 
enormous expenditure of time and energy. 

Coventry, Mar, 10, 1886. H. W. Jones. 

I investigated your System to discover its fallacy. T discovered 
Its truth and remained your earnest pupil. Your System is 
thoroughly new and thoroughly scientific. It teaches Concen- 
tration ; it quickens the Perceptions and makes the Memory active, 
accurate and lasting. By your System I find that mathematical and 
chemical formulae, equations, dates, music and scientific laws may 
be rapidly, easily and permanently fastened in the memory, as 
well as names, prose, poetry or conversations. For example, I 
teamed the * Knight's Tour,* 6$ chess moves, by your System, in 
twenty minutes, and find it impossible to make a mistake, for, if 
I recall one move, the other 64, in their proper order, present 
themselves, without the use of any Artificial Key or Table. I 
know I couM not have learned the * Knight's Tour ' perfectly by 
fote in a month's time. I consider the results I have gained im* 
measurably greater than my expenditure of time and money. 
' January 15<, 1888. Henry Guy CarLETON \Dramatiii\, 

St. George's College, Weybridge, /«»^ 6M. 1886. 
The interest which your first lecture here excited, both among 
the masters and boys, never once flagged, but went on steadily 
increasing till the last lecture of the series ; this, together with the 
enthusiasm with which each successive visit of yours was greeted, 
showed that all looked upon your course of Memory Lessons as a 
real benefit. In your Prospectus you state that your ** System is a 
•Royal Road to all kinds of learnings but that there is no royal road 
to acquiring it." We have proved the trutli of both these assertions^ 

J. Oswald Turner, Prefect of Studies. • 

Prof. Loisette*s System is a great boon, not only to the student 
of shorthand, but to the veteran reporter. 

August 31J/, 1887. Wm. W. Wilson, Stenographer. 

16, St. Mary's Terrace, Beverley, 29th Feb.^ 1888. 
I regard youjr System as an educating process of the highest 
order, and shall conscientiously recommend it to my friends. 
After a fortnights acquaintance with your System I succeeded 
in committing permanently to memory the Index of the Taxes 
Management Act in five or six hours, so thoroughly, as to be 
able, given the subject of a section, to quote without hesitation 
its number, or given the number to quote the subject ; and to 
repeat without faltering forward or backward the whole precis 
(121 Sections). E. J. Sumner, Surveyor of Taxes. 

"or Testimonials of 1888, see pp. 28, 32, 37, 41, 46,49, 17, 50,56, &c. 
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TERMS. 

Prof. Loisette's System of Physiological Memory, 
enables him to train the poorest natural memory, so that 
it will perfectly remember Proper Names, Dates, Localities, 
Facts, Principles, Prose, Poetry, or anything else it. now 
fails to remember. The System includes a Method of 
READING A BOOK SO that at the close of one perusal the 
reader is master of the work and can repeat from memory 
the contents of each chapter ; that is, the Principles^ Facts^ 
Illustrations^ dc. — an invaluable Method to scholars of all 
kinds, to readers of Scientific Works, Histories, Poems, 
Novels, etc., etc. By this method a person can report^ 
sermons, lectures^ dc, without taking notes, IS* Clergymen 
•Political Orators — all, in short, who wish to «p^aA; eiffectively 
^ — can dispense with notes, and not omit a point! The 
System will enable them to commit to memory an entire 
sermon or address. The System includes a Method 
of learning foreign words, no matter what language, at 
the rate of from 50 to 200 per hour. In using this 
System as a means of memorising, the Pupil trains and 
strengthens his natural memory. 

I. Terms for this course, whether Private Lessons or by 
CoiTespondence, for one person, £5. 5s. ; and £1, Is. extra 
for each additional Pupil who will (whether receiving instruc- 
tion personally or by Post) be supplied with separate 
lesson papers. £10. 10s. for a Correspondence Class of 
not less than 10 persons, and £1, Is. extra for each addi- 
tional person. + It is taught as thorough ly by Correspondence 
<gjt in Private Lessons, Each Member of a Class receives 
separate printed Lessons. It occupies five lessons. 

Les8ons can be taken, in the case of Private Pupils 
[not by Correspondence] personally instructed, in five 
successive hours,! or at the rate of one hour per day for 
^ve successive days, or less rapidly as the Pupil and 
Prof. Loisette prefer. The study is a pleasing recreation, 
not a task. Correspondence Pupils can receive their 
lessons rapidly or slowly as Prof. Loisette decides is best 

* Not of course verbatim, but all the facts, leading ideas, illustrations, Ac. 

t Professor Loisette does not recommend any one to a Correspondence Class, 
he has no time to assist in organising these Classes. 

X No one would try to eat enough for a week at one meal, unless he knew he 
could not get another for days ; and no one should study my System at one sitting 
unless he is going beyond the reach of post as well as voice. 
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for their interests. This same coarse of Lessons is given in 
Day Classes, for £8. Ss., from 8 to 4 p.m. ; and in Evening 
Classes, for £2. 2s., from 8 to 9 p.m. Each Pupil receives 
printed Lessons. Pupils can join either of these Classes 
at any time ; they are carried on as follows: — 

The 1st Day Clas$ lesson is given on Monday, 2nd lesson 
on Tuesday, 3rd lesson on Wednesday, 4th lesson on Thursday, 
and 5th lesson on Friday. If a pupil cannot attend on any one 
of these lesson days, he can receive the same lesson any subsequent 
week, on the corresponding day. 

In Evening Classes the ist Lesson is given €vety Tuesday 
Evening, 2nd Lesson on Thursday Evening, 3rd Lesson on the 
following Monday Evening, 4th Lesson on Wednesday Evening, 
and 5th Lesson on Friday Evening. If a pupil miss any Lesson, 
he can receive it any subsequent week, on the corresponding evening. 

Members of the Day Classes can attend any Evening Class with* 
out extra charge. But members of Evening Classes pay £i> is. 
extra for admission to any one, or all» of the Day Classes. 

Those who learn my System by Post are invited to call upon 
me if they come to London. 

tS" Private Pupils in India, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, 
Fiji, China, and Africa* pay ;f 5. 13s., instead of £S' S^l ^i^d a 
Class of 10 pays ;^I2. os., or ;^i. 45. each. A Class of 10 on the 
Continent pays ;f 11. 7s. 

II. Prof. Loisette has invented Cabd Meuoby, 
wherehy one can remember the fall of every card in 
Whist, thereby placing the beginner on a level in this 
respect with the veteran player. Prof. L. declines to 
teach this method to those who cheat at play. The 
terms for Lessons in Whist Memory (not included in 
the ordinary Memory coarse) are £5, 5s. 

in. The Memory course has cured many cases of 
Mind- Wandering, but there is a special course for the cure 
of bad cases of Discontinuity, whether natural or acquired. 
Terms, £2, 2s. Scarcely anything contributes more to 
failure in life than defective concentration. 

The Fee for a coarse must be paid in advance. Money 
Orders and Drafts must be payable at sight in London. 

I mail a Prospectus to applicants post free, so after 
communications to me should be accompanied hy a 
directed and (except from those abroad) stamped envelope. 

* Distant Pupils are nfft kept waiting for a Lesson until they have sent 
exercises on the previous lesson. 
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From Tif Hull Xtu'i, Stfhmbtr 2glA. 1888. 
. . Tctrihly faitliy wis hk Memory Hnrff lie lock Ihe advice 
liand siij^isuuiui <i( a tcrtaiii rtufci^ir . ■ . Loisclle. 

From the " Stanykitnt Mai/Hsiiu;" March, 1886. 

Tho visits of ProfBssor Luiaotto liavo bean bo remark- 
ablu a feutiire iii our recant history as to demand a few 
words <if Epovial oolioe. Though not yet at the ead* of 
' task, WD fitiitter ourselves that we hnva already 
I secured some not incoaeidentble results. Were thera 
knotliiiig more, it wuuld be uo small thiug to have eo 
VGimple «ud utifAiliug a method as we nuw possei^s of 
■.jnuking sure of dates, and of the right order of facta. To 
llie ahle to command at will the Aeries of the Anglo-SaKoo 
KKings, or the events of the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
Prucc, to repeat the value of ir to 707 places of deeiraats 
f without labour, to learn iu ten minutes the formidabltt 

■ Aristophanic word of 79 ^yllablos, which is the wonder 
ffi[ BBlftlt boys in tho pages of Liddell and Scott, to take 

' e kiiight on a tour round the chess-board, atarting&nm 
Eany square, with, the eyes shut^ and to be able to repeat 
Vanyof these eerius backwards! as well as forwards, appear 
I to be very respectable achievements, and to speak well 
(•for tho system, even if there were nothing more. But 
s a great deal more. All the feats instanced aro 
■eet down by the Professor as mere •■j'f.rciset, valuable, not 
kilt thomsclves, but for tlxi powur thoy help to give fur 

■ mote general application. And withont having as yet 
IfuUy developed that power, wo can ou our part at loast 
^ay that the method by whtclt tbtvse feats aro rendered 

h)oaa!lilo is <if tar greater imporUuoe than any of the feats 
^thmUHeivoe. We have not been accustomed to look to 
UMnory teachers for devcloiKnent of thought, but that ia 
distinctly what has hero beenejfected; were nothing more to 
result than has been already produced, we shonid consider 
the litf tnres a valuable addition to oar intellectual training. 
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